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The Problem of Motivation in 
the Contemporary Pulpit 


Edmund A. Steimle 


IN A CONVOCATION ADDRESS at the opening of the school year 
of the Harvard Divinity School, Dean Samuel H. Miller declared: 


When the climate of a culture changes, people are so preoccupied 
with their traditional habits and ways of looking at things that 
they do not see what is happening before their eyes. Revolutions 
come and go, states and empires fall, miracles rise from the ruins, 
yet they read their daily papers, eat and drink and sleep, suffer 
their sorrows, as if everything remained the same. They are sup- 
ported by the structures of the past, to which they have become 
accustomed, and the new age coming into being rises unseen all 
about them. They are anachronisms, belonging to another age yet 
living in this one. 

In religion the conserving tendency of faith exaggerates this in- 
difference to the changing world. Thus the church may long de- 
ceive itself by its spectacular success in numbers and prestige with- 
out knowing how hollow it has become, or how feeble and unin- 
telligible its message sounds to a world which has moved into new 
dimensions of knowledge and fear. The pulpit may continue to talk 
of matters long after their cogency has vanished, except in the 
sacred vocabulary of the preacher. The ministry may be exhausted 


The Brown Professorship of Homiletics was established in 1865 
by a gift from James and John A. Brown. Its incumbents have 
been Dr. William Adams, 1873-80; Dr. Thomas Samuel Hast- 
ings, 1881-1904; Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, 1904-08; Dr. G. A. 
Johnston Ross, 1912-26; Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, 1926-45; 
Dr. Paul E. Scherer, 1947-60; Dr. Harold Cooke Phillips, 
1960-61. Dr. Edmund A. Steimle comes to us from the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in Philadelphia where he was Professor 
of Practical Theology 1952-961. Previously he served as pastor 

of the University Lutheran Church, Cambridge, Mass., 1940-52. 
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by the aggressive zeal of its diversified activities without touching 
the heart of. darkness at the center of our troubled time: 

Testy old Carlyle, in all his flamboyance,' perceived this fact when 
he declared: “That a man stand there and speak of spiritual things 
to me, it is beautiful; even. in its great obscurity and decadence it 
is among the beautifulest, most’ touching objects one .sees on ‘this 
earth. This speaking man has indeed, in these times, wandered — 
terribly from the point; has, alas, as it were, totally lost sight of 
the point, yet at bottom whom have we to compare with him? Of 
all such functionaries boarded and lodged on the industry of 
modern Europe, is there one worthier of the board he has? . . . The 
speaking function, with all our writing and printing function, has 
a perennial place, could he but find the point again!’”! 


To “find the point again.” And the “point”, at its very simplest, 
is a point of contact which will bring men to respond to God's 
redemptive action present here and now in the preached sermon. 
But how do we “get through” to them? How do we get them to 
respond? Lest there be any misunderstanding, when we say, “How 
do we get them to respond?” we are using shorthand for, how can 
the sermon become a vehicle appropriate for the work of the 
Holy Spirit who, in fact and of course, is the only one who can 
evoke the response. Our job as preachers—at the least and putting 
it negatively—is to avoid putting any obstacle in the way of the 
divine activity of the Spirit. In short, then: How do we get them 
to respond? 

It is certainly no great trick to evoke an emotional response. 
Any preacher with a few years’ experience gets to know the tricks 
of the trade well enough so that he can bring tears to the eyes 
of the women, make the youngsters laugh and enjoy themselves, 
and make the men feel guiity and ashamed. The last, which might 
seem a bit more difficult, is actually relatively easy. All the preacher 
has to do is to break out the verbal lashes and flay the sins of the 
world, including the sins of the congregation, and some hulking 
male is sure to come up later and say that he enjoyed it thorough- 
ly. And he did! If we can awaken feelings of guilt and shame in 
the presence of the preacher, a man can leave the church with the 
feeling that he has done a good work in the eyes of God. Nothing 
happer's as a result, of course. Nothing is changed. No actual re- 
sponse to the declared Word in action has been evoked. 

A man went up to Dwight L. Moody and told him how moved 


1 Samuel H. Miller, “But Find the Point Again,” an address delivered at 
the Convocation Service of the Harvard Divinity School on Sept. 30, 1959. 
Union Seminary Quarterly Review (March, 1960) pp, 221-222. 
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he’d been by one of his sermons some years before. Mr. Moody 
replied, “And what have you been doing since?” Just so. Actually, 
of course, the man had been moved to a response. The man was 
Wilfred Grenfell. How did Moody evoke that kind of a response? 
And more to the point, how can we? 


THE PROBLEM OF MOTIVATION 


THIS RAISES THE PROBLEM of motivation. Let me say quite 
frankly that I am ill at ease in this paper chiefly because some- 
where along the line in exploring the “how”, the preacher has to 
stop and let the Spirit do that which alone the Spirit can do. And 
if the preacher doesn’t stop soon enough, he’s in danger of attempt- 
ing to manipulate the congregation to respond in ways that he 
thinks suitable and thus falls into blasphemy. He has ceased to be 
a witness to or a channel for the activity of God and has arrogated 
to himself that which is the province of God alone. He has tried 
to play God. 

Moreover, the person of the preacher is an indispensable fac- 
tor in this problem of motivation. Leslie Tizard tells of the famous 
French Dominican preacher of the 19th century, Lacordaire, who 
“once visited a village and listened to the preaching of the local 
priest—a saintly soul with a wonderful pastoral gift but no talent 
for oratory. The villagers expressed their astonishment that so 
great a man should deign to listen to one who was so inferior to 
himself as a speaker. But Lacordaire replied, “When I preach people 
crowd the churches, and even sit on top of the confession boxes to 
hear me; but when your saintly priest preaches they go into the 
confessionals.’ It may be that, after all, the obscure priest was the 
better preacher, for he knew how to touch the conscience.”? Ap- 
parently that obscure French priest knew how to “touch the con- 
science” because of what he was, not because he had attempted to 
explore the problem of motivation. 

It is an extremely sticky problem that we are attempting to 
probe here and this paper becomes rather the announcement of a 
quest rather than the publication of significant findings. But I do 
feel that the problem will bear some exploration. For in reading 
and listening to sermons, there is a distinct difference in the quality 
of motivation present. Some sermons leave you flat. Some leave 
you simply discouraged. And some evoke a strange sort of desire, 
if nothing more, a hope, an assurance, that things may be different 


2 Leslie J. Tizard, Preaching (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1958) 
pp- 90-91. 








from now on. And part of it, at least, is evident in the content of 
the sermon itself. These sermons come close to “finding the point 
again.” They speak in terms which evoke at least a conscious re- 
sponse. The actual response, I presume, we might not even be 
aware of in ourselves. Perhaps, when a sermon does indeed become 
a vehicle for the Spirit and a response is evoked, then, like the 
sheep in the parable of the last judgment, we may not even be 
aware that we have responded. But at the negative level of examin- 
ing our preaching lest we put any unnecessary obstacles in the 
way of our ministry, let us probe this problem of motivation. 


How SHALL WE PREACH THE GOSPEL? 


IN TRADITIONAL LUTHERAN HOMILETICS the problem was no 
problem at all. You preached the Law and the Gospel. You first 
preached the Law as the schoolmaster to bring the people to their 
knees, from which vantage point they were open to the Gospel of 
the forgiving grace of God. This was the pattern in each sermon 
and was sure fire so far as motivation was concerned. But this 
approach, apart from anything else which might be said about it, 
presupposed the acknowledgment of a God who was Lord over 
nature and history as well as Lord of the Church. It’s a question 
today whether this can be assumed in our congregations. 

For how shall we preach the Law? Jonathan Edwards could 
do it in so compelling a way—in his “Sinners in the Hands of an 
Angry God” for example—that those who heard him could actually 
hear the crackling flames of hell immediately beneath their pews. 
But this was possible because of the reality of the sovereignty of 
God, presupposed in the congregation and brought even more 
vividly alive in the preaching of Edwards. 

But today when we preach the Law it is not nearly so dram- 
atic or moving. The reaction to Billy Graham’s dramatic preaching 
in New York is reported by Martin Marty: “The speaker told his 
hearers that ‘they were damned! damned! damned!’ This charmed 
them.’ In the less dramatic preaching to be found in most Protes- 
tant pulpits, the preaching of the Law settles down for the most 
part, so far as I have been able to judge, into a drab and dreary 
procession of “must’s” and “ought’s” for church members. A Chris- 
tian, if he’s a good steward, ought to give at least a tenth of his 
income to the Lord; a Christian ought to be regular in church at- 
tendance and Bible reading; a Christian must be a little Christ to 


3 Martin E. Marty, The New Shape of American Religion (New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1959) p. 25. 
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his neighbor; a Christian must accept the Negro as his brother in 
Christ. And all that is left as a result is a dreary sense of discourage- 
ment. We've failed again. We haven't lived up to what the preacher 
expects of us. The sense of guilt is there, to be sure, but it’s apt to 
be a sense of guilt in the presence of the preacher, rather than 
Isaiah’s confession in the presence of the high and holy One: “I 
am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people 
of unclean lips; for my eyes have seen the King, the Lord of hosts!” 

The preaching of the Law today may well have two other 
results. In the first place it may end up by reinforcing the listener's 
suspicion that for all our evangelical emphasis upon the Gospel 
and the peril of works-righteousness, Christianity is still essentially 
a matter of do’s and dont’s because the preacher is perennially 
concerned with what we don’t do and with what we ought to do. 

And in the second place, it may well miss the point of the 
listener’s deepest needs. In a parish where this kind of preaching 
of the Law had been the staple diet over a period of several weeks, 
a woman was attending who was deeply disturbed emotionally. 
Each week she went to church hoping for a word of assurance, 
comfort, forgiveness. But each week the diet was the same: how 
church members are failing to live up to their responsibilities as 
Christians. Finally her husband exploded—not to the. preacher, 
unfortunately—Why do we have to catch hell every Sunday morn- 
ing? Shortly afterward the woman was hospitalized for her emo- 
tional disturbance. We cannot say the preaching put her there, 
of course; but it did not help her, that’s for sure! 

How shall we preach the Law today so that it does actually 
bring a man to his knees with a deep desire to change and be 
changed rather than becoming a dreary business of rehearsing a 
lot of obvious failures? 

And how shall we preach the Gospel? In a situation devoid 
of a consciousness of the overarching power and sovereignty of 
God, the preaching of forgiveness, of peace and joy and the abun- 
dant life, tends to become either unintelligible Biblical and theo- 
logical jargon divorced from the reality of dirty dishes and diapers, 
emotional difficulties and problem children, stockmarkets and labor 
unions; or, if it is made intelligible, it is apt to degenerate into 
popular psychology with a religious halo about it, and before long 
we are in the area of peace of mind and positive thinking. The 
Gospel becomes utilitarian. Faith becomes an effective lever by 
which we move the good fellow upstairs to do what we want him 
to, prayer a technique for overcoming obstacles, and the Lord’s 
Supper—as actually happened in one of my former parishes—a 
particularly effective medicine for a severe asthmatic condition. 
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The pictures are overdrawn, to be sure. And we cannot possibly 
avoid preaching Law and Gospel if our preaching is a faithful 
witness to the self-revealing activity of God. But in and of itself— 
as a formula—the preaching of Law and Gospel provides no panacea 
for the problem of motivation. 


Mopern MAN’s SITUATION 


WHAT Is NEEDED, I believe, is a deeper diagnosis of the need 
—the problem, the “life situation”—to which the Word addresses 
itself today. The fundamental need or problem is sin, of course. 
But sin wears many faces. David Roberts provides a terse and per- 
tinent description of some of these “faces” in his Psychotherapy 
and a Christian View of Man.* In more general terms we are ac- 
customed to think of sin as essentially pride or rebellion and go 
back to Eden for Biblical support for the diagnosis. Not only so, 
but the specific historical situation both in New Testament times 
and in the age of the Reformation was characterized chiefly by the 
problem of Pharisaism, works-righteousness, climbing to heaven by 
observing rules and doing good works. In harmony with the New 
Testament-Reformation tradition, we are consequently inclined to 
think of the primary problem today as this same rebellion, pride, 
and self-righteousness. This may be one reason why some of our 
preaching today has not found the point again. 


Older pastors frequently confess that through the years the 
major accent in their preaching shifts from demand (Law) to com- 
fort (Gospel). For this period in history I believe the shift is a 
valid one. It may be that I feel this way because I, too, am growing 
older, but I do believe that a deeper diagnosis of our times will 
reveal that the basic need or problem today is not works-righteous- 
ness, pride or rebellion. The basic problem today is not simply 
anxiety, either, but anxiety leading to the failure to trust God 
because we question his sovereign power over all of life. 

Amos, for example, spoke to a people in an age of peace and 
prosperity, an age in which religion enjoyed a tremendous boom, 
to a people who were proud, arrogant, self-righteous and devoted 
churchgoers. This would seem to provide a very suggestive analogy 
for a good many American church people. But it is applicable only 
at a superficial level. The situation to which we address ourselves 
today is far closer to that of the people in exile in Babylon to 


4 David E. Roberts, Psychotherapy and a Christian View of Man (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950) p. 137. 
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whom the unknown prophet spoke: “Comfort ye, comfort ye my 
people; speak ye tenderly to Jerusalem . . .” Draw on your own 
imaginations to provide the contemporary parallel for the situa- 
tion to which the prophet addressed himself: A people in exile, 
uprooted from the land which had provided a measure of stability 
and security, separated from the tangible symbols of God’s presence 
and sovereignty, the land, the hills, the temple; surrounded on 
every side by the very tangible and overwhelming symbols of Baby- 
lon’s power and might, from the fabulous hanging gardens to the 
Babylonian gods which dotted the oriental sky above at night. 
For fifty years—that would take us back to 1910, just before the 
outbreak of World War I—almost two generations—they had lived 
in this magnificent but flat, alien land as exiles, sure that God had 
forgotten them. And even if he hadn’t, equally sure that his power, 
localized in the distant land of Judah, could not possibly do any- 
thing about*the situation in far-off Babylon. God was not dead; 


_ he was simply impotent, a quaint anachronism, a symbol of the 


good old days, who was remembered with nostalgia and homesick- 
ness. So some of them sat by the waters of Babylon and sang their 
sad songs while others encouraged by Jeremiah made a go of it 
in this alien land, and sometimes it turned out to be a very pros- 
perous go! But underneath it all was the restlessness, the uneasiness, 
the homesickness, all born of a lack of faith that Jahweh could do 
anything about it even if he cared, which was doubtful. 


And is not this a pretty fair picture of our situation? Scratch 
the surface of one of these self-righteous pharisees in our churches 
and you find an anxious pharisee. Scratch the surface of a proud 
and narrow deacon and you find a frightened deacon. Scratch the 
surface of a rebellious teen-ager and you find a scared kid. 


I grant you the surface can often be made of pretty tough, 
scratch-resistant material. And preaching has to take that into 
account, too, of course. And no doubt the man will resist with all 
his being having the surface scratched for fear of what might happen 
if his insides were to be exposed. An exposed nerve in a tooth 
hurts like fury! And what we’re trying to do when we attempt to 
scratch the surface and reach the exposed nerve is to break through 
what may well be the result of a lifetime of working out some kind 
of “M.O.”, to use TV detective jargon, some kind of modus oper- 
andi by which a man can come to some kind of terms with a 
rough, tough, competitive world that is impersonal, often brutal 
and unbearably frightening, a world in which there is no observ- 
able “ground of existence”; there is no bottom anywhere so far as 
he can see, for the only God who is visible to him has become the 
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private deity of the churches, not the God who is in control of this 
tough, brutal and unbearably frightening world. 


But this surface which covers up the “heart of darkness”, hard 
and impervious as it may be and necessary as it may be to deal 
with it on occasion, is not the basic probiem. Sin is not pride and 
rebellion, not essentially. These are the cover-ups. These are the 
ways by which men take matters into their own hands to come to 
terms with life when because of their anxiety they lose faith in 
God. 


And this basic sin has come very close to the surface today in 
no uncertain fashion. Rollo May says, “In our age of hollow peo- 
ple, the emphasis upon self-condemnation is like whipping a sick 
horse: it achieves a temporary lift, but it hastens the eventual 
collapse of the dignity of the person.’ G. Ernest Wright makes 
much the same point with emphasis upon anxiety as the peculiar 
problem of the “elect”, the good church people, by referring to 
the story of Abraham and Sarah and Sarah’s inability to take God’s 
promise of a son seriously. So she helps God out. She gives Hagar 
to Abraham. Wright comments: 


Both Abraham and Sarah have received and believed the promises 
of God. Their problem in these incidents is simply to trust God 
to fulfill them in and through every historical situation. Their sin- 
ful acts were not overt rebellions against God; in concrete situa- 
tions they were in doubt and anxious. Failure to believe that God 
meant what he had promised led them continually to assert their 
own wills, and this plunged them deeper into trouble. This is the 
perennial problem of every good and faithful person; he wants to 
believe but in his anxiety cannot wait upon God.® 


Or here is another contributor to the diagnosis of the con- 
temporary situation, Giovanni Miegge, who in a perceptive ana- 
lysis of contemporary man outside the church says: 


lt is not the business of the Church, and it is unnecessary, to 
overwhelm the man of the present day with a weight of moral re- 
flections and appeals. In a sense it is not even necessary to preach 
the Gospel of repentance. The man of today is already contrite— 
potentially, or at least negatively, through that clear, disillusioned 
consciousness, which will not for a moment consent to give itself 
out as being something other than it is... 


5 Rollo May, Man’s Search for Himself (New York: Norton, 1953) p- 100. 
6 G. Ernest Wright, God Who Acts (Chicago: Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 1952) 
p- 96. 
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But to this man who is already potentially contrite, to the man 
who knows himself without any attempt to hide anything, to this 
man who is nearer than he imagines to despair and to self-loathing, 
the Church must proclaim, in brotherly affection and with a feeling 
of total solidarity with him in experience and destiny, that truth 
which it knows, that which it knows just because it is the Church. 

The Church must proclaim to this man of today that God is and 
that God loves him; that God loves him, this realist, this disil- 
lusioned man of today, this man who imagines that he is paying 
homage to the truth when he regards himself only as the last stage 
in the series of instinctive vital impulses, and his choices as no 
more than a pattern determined by the interplay of economic 
forces .. . (The Church) must tell him that the love of God is the 
supreme reality by which man lives, even though man may not 
know this and may take no account of it.7 


PoINTs OF CONTACT 


THE FIRST POINT OF CONTACT THEN, on the basis of this diag- 
nosis of the situation, is not Law but rather Gospel: “Comfort ye, 
comfort ye, my people. . .” And it is not strange that this should 
be so, for it coincides with God’s revelation of himself. God's de- 
liverance always precedes law and judgment. The Exodus preceded 
the giving of the Law. God comes to earth in the child at Beth- 
lehem and places himself at our mercy before the child grows up 
to deliver the Sermon on the Mount. The invitation to the wedding 
banquet precedes the demand for a wedding garment. Law is un- 
derstood within the context of Grace, not the reverse. 

Bui the One who issues the invitation? The One who comes 
to deliver? What kind of God is he? And here I think we reach 
the core of the problem of motivation today. If he is simply the 
man upstairs, the good fellow who is tolerant of everybody and 
everything, who thinks kindly of everyone no matter what they do, 
Jane Russell's “Living doll!”’—if this is the One who comes, obvious- 
ly he cannot speak to a man’s deepest needs and anxieties for obvi- 
ously he has no power, no sovereignty over the affairs of men and 
of nations. He will not even strike a man dead for thumbing his 
nose at him. 

Nor can he help if the One who comes is the God of the 
churches, even the evangelical, Christ-centered churches. For this 
God is the Good Shepherd, who dies painfully and manfully, a 
sight to make even strong men weep, who tries to speak of comfort 
and cheer but he obviously can’t do anything about the comfort 


7 Giovanni Miegge, Christian Affirmations in a Secular World (New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1958) pp. 136-137. 
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and cheer since he’s merely the God you meet in church. He has 
nothing to do whether in judgment or redemption with the actual 
power structures of life: politics and foreign policy and stock 
markets and AFL-CIO and the struggle between East and West. 
He’s the God who meets you in the esoteric meal of the Lord’s 
Supper where he does all he can to assure you of forgiveness and 
a new life. But he is not unlike an aging mother shut off from the 
world who tries to comfort and encourage her grown son when he’s 
up against a tough and complicated business proposition. The 
comfort is helpful for the moment and the man is strengthened 
momentarily by the assurance that someone cares, but she really 
doesn’t understand what he’s up against when he leaves her side 
and goes out to battle the world again. Because this is not her 
world. 

In order to make this point of contact, therefore, what is 
needed is to restore the lost sense of God’s majesty and power and 
holiness. It is significant—if the analogy of our age with the time 
of the exile in Babylon has any merit—that the prophet begins in 
Isaiah 40 with the proclamation of the glory and majesty of God, 
assuring the exiles that this impotent Jahweh localized, so they 
think, in Judah, is actually the Lord of nature and history. Only 
afterwards does he try to convince them that God has not forgotten 
them, that he does love and care. For of what value is the love 
and care of God if he doesn’t have the power to make it effective? 
God’s love presupposes his power. I suggest that in America today 
it is the presupposition which has been lost. Church people in 
general are not atheists; they are practical atheists. They doub: 
that God can do anything about his love or judgment. 


Certainly the preaching of the Law is meaningless without 
the presupposition, for then such preaching becomes merely modest 
prescriptions for good Christians to follow if they want to lead 
a “good and godly life.” A faithful church member in an adult 
class 1 was conducting recently revealed more than she knew of 
the current situation when she said, “God doesn’t really expect us 
to be all peaches and cream, does he?’ Every Lutheran pastor, at 
least, knows how people stumble over Luther’s preamble to the 
meaning of each of the commandments, “We should so fear and 
love God . . .” For why should we fear God? 


Certainly the pulpit is partly responsible for all of this. In 
our overemphasis upon Christo-centric preaching, we have all but 


forgotten the first person of the Trinity: “Jesus saves . . . Christ 

commands... Put Christ first . . . Let Christ rule your hearts .. . 

Trust Christ . . . Give yourself to Christ.” And in all this the basic 
12 
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theological foundation has been lost: “God was in Christ reconcil- 
ing the world unto himself.” A good many faithful Christians 
actually believe that the Gospel is good news about Christ! This 
is a strange and widespread perversion of the Gospel. 


It is precisely at this point that all the parochialisms of our 
preaching come home to roost: allusions which confine themselves 
to personal morality apart from the larger affairs of history, lan- 
guage that is the esoteric and private vocabulary of the Bible and 
the Church, sermons which spend three-quarters or more of their 
time exploring the Biblical situation with only a few side references 
or a brief “application” at the end to the situation today, and 
Christian activity that is focussed on getting the women out to 
meetings and the men out on the every-member canvass. Our pul- 
pits have not helped much in keeping before the eyes of our people 
that the God who is at the center of all this is not a private little 
deity, cultivated and cared for in the hot-house atmosphere of the 
church. Sometimes we give the impression that unless we give more 
active support to the church and nourish it with our gifts, this 
fragile, hot-house deity of ours will actually languish and die of 
malnutrition! 


And then a man goes out of our churches into a world of 
science and power politics and cold war and a highly competitive 
economy and he knows full well that except for some possible 
eventuality after death, what happens to him that afternoon or next 
week or next year, is not in the hands of God at all; it’s in the 
hands of Wall Street and Congress and labor unions and the men 
at the summit, to say nothing of impersonal forces over which he 
has no control whatsoever such as inflation, the production level 
of steel furnaces and the success of communist propaganda in Latin 
America. And when he looks at nature, at the heavens, for example, 
he sees little evidence of God’s sovereign power but rather the 
reminder of the amazing ingenuity of men who have made possible 
a new and fascinating arena for flexing our scientific muscles and 
possibly a whole new area for colonial expansion to say nothing of 
the possibility of finding life on other planets. And then—if he 
thinks about it at all, which is doubtful—he may wonder what in 
heaven’s name the things that go on at the First Presbyterian 
Church at the corner of 5th and Elm, with their squabbles about 
a new parish wing and getting men out to the Brotherhood and 
the dispute as to whether the organist ought to be fired, have to 
do with all this! God—the sovereign Lord of nature, creator of the 
incredible vastness of the universe and the sustaining power behind 
the natural laws which chart it; God—the sovereign Lord of his- 
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tory, bringing judgment upon nations and civilizations, the high 
and Holy One who inhabits eternity, whose power comes to a 
burning, devastating focus in a cross and a broken tomb. . . This 
God had never quite gotten through to him in church, nor that 
all of this in the world around him with all its fascinations and 
perplexities is subject to God’s holy will and power and should 
he withdraw his hand even for a moment it would vanish. 


I know that I have forsaken the lecture platform for the pulpit 
and I apologize. Moreover, I know that the problem is far more 
complex than I have made it appear. There are a multitude of 
factors which lead this man to the place where the God he meets in 
church seems unreal, remote and irrelevant. And I am not carried 
away by the notion that the pulpit alone can correct the situation 
or even do a great deal about it. But we are concerned here with 
what the pulpit can do in meeting this problem. For without the 
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restoration of the power and majesty and holiness of God, the 


whole New Testament makes no sense. Christ makes no sense. Even 


the word, Father, in the Lord’s prayer makes no sense. Think of | 
the absolutely absurd familiarity with which we are asked to ad- | 
dress the High and Holy One who inhabits Eternity: Abba—which | 


we dare not translate with anything less formal than “Father”. A. 


M. Hunter points out® that this word in the Gospel of Mark is | 


the secret name for God which Jesus shared only with the disciples 
and then only after Peter’s confession and even then it is men- 


tioned only three times, for fear that the staggering secret it reveals | 


might be misunderstood. Yet “Father” as a word for God today is 
trite and commonplace, divested of every vestige of awe and mys- 
tery. 

If the point of contact is man’s basic anxiety leading to faith- 
lessness and the answer to that anxiety is the very heart of the 
Gospel, the God who comes in forgiving love, then the motivation 
to accept that offer depends upon the fact that God is able to 
forgive and restore. His love presupposes his power. The good news 
is no longer good unless the news comes from one who is already 
acknowledged as the high and holy One who inhabits eternity, 
whose will is law, who is Lord of the nations, whose heavens declare 
his glory. For only a God who is in fact God and Lord of the totality 
of life can evoke a response from the totality of a man’s being. 


But the situation is not entirely hopeless even among those 
who pass Christianity by as irrelevant, even among those who are 


8 A. M. Hunter, Introducing New Testament Theology (Naperville: SCM Book 
Club, 1957) pp. 31-3. 
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forthright in their rejection of the Biblical God. To quote Miegge 
again, who points to a ray of hope: 


The naturalistic and mechanistic understanding of the universe, 
which has been increasingly accepted in the last two centuries, has 
made almost impossible for us that ecstatic admiration which our 
forefathers felt in the presence of the beauties of the universe. The 
general attitude today is rather a cool consideration of the practical 
use that can be made of it, or a biological cynicism, all too ready 
to transform itself so far as any religious evaluation is concerned, 
into a Gnostic or Buddhist form of pessimism . . . Our contem- 
poraries appear to accept with ever-increasing ease and naturalness 
the contingency of the world, the irrationality of life and its im- 
permanence, as data beyond which no others can or need be 
sought ... 

If there remains any trace of regret for a different kind of reality, 
dreamed of, believed in, triumphantly or desperately affirmed by 
our ancestors, it is likely to be transformed into a rather agreeable 
tinge of melancholy at the thought of the enigmatic destiny that 
is ours, and of pity for those who are involved with us in our com- 
mon fate... 


No elaborate documentation is necessary. The novels of Camus 
immediately spring to mind as the most balanced and accomplished 
expression of an acceptance of contingency, which from certain 
points of view might be described as tinged with religious feeling. 
But that this position is one which in the last resort cannot be 
maintained is shown by the agonized insistence with which existen- 
tial literature wrestles with the problem of God. The ‘rebellion’ 
of the so-called ‘atheistic existentialism’ is in large measure the 
anguish that man experiences through his failure to find in existence 
that Being which is also the good, and which would be God if 
God existed. This is akin to the Augustinian apprehension of sin 
as the defect (or privation) of being; as such it can hardly be far 
from the recovery of the Christian faith.® 


Joseph Sittler, in his recently published Lyman Beecher Lec- 
tures on Preaching, expresses the hope more pungently and far 
more briefly when he says, “Ultimate negations generate a strange 
addressability by ultimate affirmations.”!® He then illustrates the 
point by reference to Salinger’s Holden Caulfield in the Roxy 
gallery watching the Rockettes make their “peculiar obeisance to 
the Incarnation in a tinselled Christmas routine.” You may re- 


® Miegge, op. cit., pp. 4—5. 
10 Joseph Sittler, The Ecology of Faith (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1961) 
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member how the boy, “lonely and honest amidst the gurgling de- 
light of the audience”, remarked, “Good ol’ Jesus would a’ puked.”""! 
It may very well be that the man of today sees more clearly than 
we the inadequacy of our celebration of the Christ-event and there- 
by reveals his openness to its actual depths. This, at least, is a ray 
of hope on the horizon and may give added zest to Paul’s familiar 
lines, ‘““The night is far spent, the day is at hand . . . for now is 
our salvation nearer than when we believed. . .” f 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FINDING THE POINT 


As A KIND OF APPENDIX to his paper I would like to add some | | 
specific suggestions in answer to the perennial question put to a_ | | 
professor of practical theology—How? 

1. Explicit and recurring references to the God who makes 
himself known in Christ as the God of nature and history should 
appear regularly. This means nature not in the sense simply of | ( 


“God’s great out-of-doors” but nature in terms of scientific dis- 
coveries: nuclear fission, biochemistry, space exploration, the pos- | 
sibility of life on other planets. This means that when we speak of | 
Christ it must be immediately understood that we are talking about ! 
the God who creates and maintains the galaxies of stars who comes | € 
to us—unimaginably! incomprehensibly!—in the form of a peasant | c 
Jew. If only we could get people to reject the Incarnation because | 
it is incredible, even ridiculous, that would be no small victory for | 
the Gospel! At least it would be a step above the patronizing at- | I 
titude which assumes that God is an anachronism or that he be- 
longs in church. | r 
As for history, this means history here and now. We speak | v 
glibly of God’s power over history in the Old Testament; we are | a 
relatively silent about God’s power over history ever since—with v 
the possible exception of Reformation Sunday! This silence may a 
well be due in part, of course, to the over-simplified view of his- ti 
tory found in the Old Testament. It may also be due to a reaction sl 
against the distortion of God’s power over history today evident in oO 
some pulpits where the Kingdom of God and the “good old U.S.A.” p 
can barely be distinguished one from the other. ti 
It is clear that the problem of God’s power in history is far Pp 
more complex than God’s power over nature. But at least we can W 
point to the fact that the kingdoms of this world are under judg- G 
ment—a judgment that is not divorced from history; that the col- s} 
lapse of Hitler’s tyranny was inevitable; that totalitarian commu- ty 


11 Sittler, op. cit., p. 70. 
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nism has within it the seeds of its own destruction; that the Ame- 
rican way of life has no inherent goodness within it which guaran- 
tees that it is secure from God’s judgment, that it, too, has within 
it the seeds of its own destruction, whether we happen to think 
of the American way of life as embodied in unfettered private en- 
terprise or in the welfare state. And all this simply because God 
is in contro], the same God who discloses his nature to us in the 
child in Mary’s arms. 

2. Closely allied to recurring references to God’s sovereignty 
and power is the constant acknowledgment of God’s mystery. The 
peculiar peril of an age of theological awareness which emphasizes 
the content of the revelation given, is that it will give the people 
the impression that God has now been drained of his mystery. 
In emphasizing the fact that Christ is all we need to know about 
God, we can readily give the impression that Christ is all there is 
to know about God. In fact, so eager have some of us been to get 
our people to accept Christ as divine, as more than simply a good 
man, we have all but drained the mystery out of his humanity and 
thus have encouraged the heresy of docetism. It is very easy for 
people to assume that in our theologies, confessions and creeds we 
have God’s compass neatly boxed, all packaged and labelled for 
easy consumption; and the sin against the Holy Ghost becomes to 
question or doubt—not God—but our doctrinal formulations about 
God. And this can be true whether our particular theology hap- 
pens to spring from an inerrant Bible or from the writings of 
Kierkegaard. 

I am aware, of course, of the tremendous appeal of dogmatic 
rigidity in an insecure world. This is what many of the people 
want, a neat, clear answer even if they do not understand it or 
appropriate it in terms of their own experience. Indeed, this is 
what many of our theological students and pastors want too. But 
as J. Robert Oppenheimer has said, speaking of the perils of our 
time in terms of the confusion and anxiety and the need for reas- 
surance, “We shall all have a rugged time of it to keep our minds 
open and to keep them deep.”!? Maybe we ought to encourage our 
people to doubt and question more! Not God—but our formula- 
tions about God. We should take seriously what David Roberts has 
pointed out so well: “. . . our certainty of God goes hand in hand 
with a lack of certainty about the finality of our own formulas. 
Genuine faith continually breaks the bonds of any concepts, any 
symbols, any words which try to hold it captive . . . honesty, humili- 
ty and a large dose of skepticism toward neat theories do not exclude 


12 Miller, op. cit., p. 224. 








a person from faith. On the contrary, they are prerequisites for 
reaching faith.” All this so that our people may kneel before the 
inexhaustible mystery of God, and the equally inexhaustible mys- 
tery of God in Christ; that they may know that all our catechisms, 
confessions, theologies, liturgies and sermons do but at best barely 
touch the fringe of his garment. To recapture the majesty and 
power of God, there must be constant awareness in our sermons of 
the mystery which surrounds God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Spirit. The task of the theologian, as Sittler has put 
it, is to “keep categories clean.” The task of the preacher, as an- 
other has put it, is to “maintain an essential untidiness of mind.”™ 
3. If we can assume some awareness of God’s sovereignty over 
all of life, then we can move in an entirely different direction: to 
the individual who is to make the response. I suggest that we 
might well recapture something of the positive motivation which 
characterized the preaching of some of the 19th Century pulpit 
giants, particularly men like Robertson and Brooks, who con- 
tinually appealed to the potentiality within man, to the great things 
that God can and wiil do through him because of his potential 
greatness. It is recognized, of course, that 19th Century preaching 
reflected the general optimism of the time and undoubtedly did 
not always do full justice to the depth of sin. But our preaching 
today is apt to reflect the deep pessimism of our times and may well 
do less than justice to the heights of which we are capable in God’s 
hands. It should be remembered by every preacher that in an in- 
secure age, pessimism offers far more security than optimism! 
Surely twentieth-century man, even in America, places little 
value on the worth of the individual, on his own worth. This needs 
little documentation; the problem is a familiar one. It is reflected 
in mass living, the organization man, the novels of Kafka, in one 
of which the hero is given no name, symbol of the loss of personal 
identity and worth. And the emphasis in much contemporary 
evangelical preaching on sin and the worthlessness of human nature 
and our inability to do anything for ourselves apart from God 
(this last, though perfectly true, is essentially a negative approach) 
—this negative emphasis simply underscores the deep conviction 
that a man doesn’t matter very much in our world, an unhappy 
truth which he already knows only too well, but now he is con- 
vinced that he doesn’t matter very much even in the eyes of God. 


13 David E. Roberts, The Grandeur and Misery of Man (New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1955) pp. 66-67. 

14 R. E. C. Browne, The Ministry of the Word (London: SCM Press Ltd., 
1958) p. 57. 
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And yet, as George Adam Smith once pointed out, “Under 
every form and character of human life, beneath all needs and 
habits, deeper than despair and more native to man than sin it- 
self, lies the power of the heart to turn . . . This is the indispensable 
secret of hope.”'® Without subtracting one iota from the enormity 
and depth of sin in us, the Gospel, after all, is essentially optimistic 
—some contemporary theologians to the contrary and nothwithstand- 
ing. The amazing fact of the matter is that, with all our obvious 
and vast potentiality for sin and evil, we also have within us— 
potentially—the possibility of becoming the sons of God. By God's 
grace we can become “more than conquerors.” And although it is 
God’s doing, of course, we dare not lose sight of the fact that it 
is J in whom this miracle can happen. I am—incredible as it may 
appear!—I am of infinite worth and value in the sight of God— 
the same sovereign and Holy God who is Lord of nature and 
history. 

Perhaps a bit of Phillips Brooks’ emphasis upon our potential- 
ities in the hands of this mighty God might win a response from 
our people that would amaze them—and us!—a response which no 
constant harping on sin and evil and pharisaism and self-righteous- 
ness can ever evoke. One of the most amazing things reflected in the 
Gospels is the utter optimism and confidence of our Lord: He 
expected people to become what God had intended to be from the 
very beginning. We might do weil to recapture some of that divine 
confidence in the amazing potentiality in every man to respond. 
For a lot of people today, this would be welcome good news indeed. 

To find the point again, a point of contact which will bring 
men to respond to God’s redemptive action present here and now 
in the preached Word, this is the most pressing problem for the 
preacher today. This paper has been the rather incoherent record 
of one man’s struggle with this agonizing problem. Whether or not 
the diagnosis and suggested remedy seem valid to you or not is 
almost beside the point. At least it is not nearly so important as 
the fact that every preacher of the Word must undergo some such 
agonizing struggle in an attempt to analyze the problem of motiva- 
tion if his preaching is ever to “find the point again.” 


15 George Adam Smith, Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. I] (New York: 
Harper & Bros. n.d.) p. 520. 
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Some Old Patterns for New 


in Missions 
Herbert C. Jackson 


THE LATE WALTER FREYTAG, at the last meeting of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council (the Ghana Assembly, 1957-58), in 
speaking on the topic, “Changes in the Patterns of Western Mis- 
sions,” said: “The question is whether our present patterns of car- 
rying out [the missionary] task and the conception behind such 
patterns are the right expression of the obedience God wants from 
us today.’ 

Such was the conclusion of one of the greatest missionary states- 
men Protestantism has had. This observation was a climax to a life- 
time of extensive and able inquiry. The Tambaram (Madras) 
meeting of the International Missionary Council in 1938 produced 
a magnum opus which constituted very competent guidance on 
practically every conceivable aspect of the missionary task. Unfor- 
tunately, the entire “world” of the missionary effort collapsed dur- 
ing and just following World War II. This was not immediately 
recognized, and the International Missionary Council met in 
Whitby, Ontario, in 1947 in a spirit of great optimism. Fellowship 
needed to be restored after the separations—physical and psycho- 


1 Orchard, Ronald K. (ed.). The Ghana Assembly of the International Mis- 
sionary Council (London: Edinburgh House Press, 1958), p. 139. 


The Missionary Research Library was established in 1914 by the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America which in 1950 
became the Division of Foreign Missions of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. In 1929 Union Seminary became a partner in 
the direction and maintenance of the Library. The Previous 
Director was Dr. Frank Wilson Price, Adjunct Professor 1956- 
1961. Drk Jackson was Professor of Comparative Religion and 
Missions at the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, 1954-61. 
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logical—of the War, but with this renewal, it was believed, the 
Christian Faith would move quickly into an era of great advance. 
Enthusiasm abounded, and while there was cognizance of the fact 
that the whole world had embarked upon a revolutionary age, the 
real import of this for Christian missions was not fully sensed. 

Hardly had the delegates to Whitby gotten home, however, 
before these very implications began to bear in almost oppressively, 
and another meeting of the International Missionary Council was 
called for 1952. The tone of that meeting, in Willingen, Germany, 
was somber and serious by comparison with Whitby, and the con- 
ference turned its attention to “changing patterns” necessary for 
mission in the new day. The decade since Willingen has witnessed 
extensive and careful investigation of this matter. But an examina- 
tion of all these studies reveals a striking pattern in itself, namely, 
that little has been done except by way of modification and adapta- 
tion of the patterns evolved in the Nineteenth Century. This was 
confessed by the Committee on New Forms of Mission in its report 
to the Ghana Assembly in 1958. It noted that “despite Willingen’s 
clear statement of its new insights and concerns, few new forms of 
mission have as yet arisen from that stimulus.”? The anomaly of 
the situation is made graphic by the declaration of the Ghana As- 
sembly that its committees “were concerned with administrative 
matters on which directives and decisions were required for the 
continuing work of the International Missionary Council’ and the 
statement that “the very beginning of new obedience is conditioned 
in the giving up of old images which we have had hitherto and 
which God apparently takes away from us.’ 

This anomaly reflects the embarrassment, five and a half years 
earlier, of the Willingen conference, which was constituted of about 
forty nationals from the ‘‘younger churches” and one hundred fifty 
leaders from the “sending countries.” Two questions were con- 
sidered separately by each of these two categories of delegates. The 
questions were: (1) How can the Church recover its missionary 
initiative, and achieve greater mobility? and (2) Are missionary 
societies and younger churches ready now to face the radical changes 
in traditional policies and the sacrifices which such a new initiative 
demands?> The delegates from the younger churches were enthusi- 
atic about the need to recover a missionary initiative, and stated, 
“We hesitate to pass sweeping judgments, but we feel that the 


2 Ibid., p. 154. 
3 Ibid., p. 151. 
4 Ibid., p. 145. 
5 Ibid., pp. 233, 236. Italics mine. 
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younger churches require foreign missionaries who go forth to 
preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ and not to sit at administrative 
desks.”® On the other hand, the delegates from the older churches, 
discussing the same two questions, made a report which shows a 
spirit manifestly defensive and cautious, saying that (1) “it was 
generally agreed that the Church had not lost its initiative” [ergo, 
you cannot recover that which you have not lost!], and (2) “we 
think we might be ready for radical changes in traditional policies 
but we would have to have time to consider the matter at length 
after finding out fully what the new areas might be, in terms of both 
geography and types of activity." 

So last year Hendrik Kraemer wrote, “It is discouraging that 
a world-wide, ecumenical collaboration on this very crux of the 
Church’s reason for existing has after more than twelve years [i.e., 
after Whitby, 1947] not yet succeeded in speaking with a clear and 
stirring voice.”® 

Where others, many in number and great in abilities and dedi- 
cation, have not received “the heavenly vision,” it is indeed au- 
dacity for me to try to point the way. However it is not in that 
spirit but in one of humility and deep concern for the mission of 
the Church and her Lord that I make the suggestions of this hour. 


CONFUSION IN UNDERSTANDING OF MISSIONS 


R. PigRcE BEAVER HAS SOUGHT to explain our contemporary 
situation by stating that “two attitudes appear to be largely respon- 
sible for the confusion and uncertainty in the circle of Protestant 
cooperative churches. One is panic and defensiveness in the face 
of opposition, and the other is the assumption that the mission has 
ended because an ‘ecumenical’ age has come. The one is external, 
the other an internal factor.”® And one might add that undoubt- 
edly there is a two-way traffic in both the defensive and the “ecu- 
menical situation.” There is a pathological over-anxiety on the 
part of younger churches about their prerogatives in controlling the 
missions from the older churches, and an equal pathological over- 
anxiety on the part of the older churches about seeing to it that 
the younger churches conform to the contemporary “ecumenical 
pattern.” 


6 Ibid., p. 234. 

7 Ibid., pp. 236f. Italics mine. 

8 History’s Lessons for Tomorrow’s Mission (Geneva: World's Student Chris- 
tian Federation, 1960), pp. 204f. 

® Beaver, R. Pierce. The Christian World Mission—A Reconsideration (Cal- 
cutta: Baptist Mission Press, 1957), p. 4. 
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Thus while agreeing with Beaver in his analysis, I would add 
two characteristics which have marked the attempts at formulating 
the “patterns” of mission since Willingen. One is that the approach 
has been sociological rather than Biblical, despite the heavy empha- 
sis on the “theology of mission” at Willingen and since. That is to 
say, in seeking to formulate the patterns of missionary activity, 
careful attention has been given to studying sociological processes 
and then trying to devise mission strategy that would fall into the 
stream of those processes, rather than starting with an analysis of 
the requirements of biblical faith and commission, and seeking 
ways to implement those requirements despite any cross currents 
that might consequently be set up with the sociological trends of 
the day or area. The other characteristic I would add is that we 
have been dominated by acquiescence in the criticisms directed 
against Christianity, the Christian mission, and Christian persons, 
by non-Christian persons and groups. Again, we seem to have a 
pathological compulsion to bow before these criticisms, rather than 
react by making candid confession of our shortcomings and then 
go on to express a profound conviction that for all the manifest 
shortcomings of our practices, Jesus Christ is “the Way, the Truth 
and the Life,” and that discipleship to Him alone brings individ- 
uals and cultures into a right understanding of and relationship to 
Ultimate Reality, which in turn will provide man with the solu- 
tions he needs for this world in which we live. In the nineteenth 
century the non-Christian world acquiesced in the European claim 
to the superiority of Christianity, even when it did not accept Chris- 
tianity as a religion; in the mid-twentieth century the so-called 
Christian world acquiesces to the non-Christian claims about the 
inferiority and inadequacy and irrelevance of Christianity! In such 
an atmosphere it is not surprising that there is little “drive” in 
Christian mission, at least among the “cooperative” Protestant 
groups, and it is no wonder that we have the discouraging situa- 
tion of not yet being able to speak with a clear voice concerning 
new patterns in mission. In view of the potentially calamitous sit- 
uations in the world today, of the overwhelming view both within 
and without the Church that Christianity is impotent in the face 
of this situation, and the conclusion that missions are therefore use- 
less if not positively harmful, I make bold to propose some very 
drastic changes in the patterns of the Christian mission. 

In the various milieu in which the contemporary mission must 
be carried on there are many more similarities to the circumstances 
of that mission during the first eighteen centuries of the Christian 
Era than in the highly touted period of “modern missions,” by 
which is normally meant the Protestant Era of the Nineteenth 
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Century—Latourette’s “Great Century.” Therefore, we may well 
look back to those earlier periods for some “old patterns” that can 
be more suitable for our day than the so-called patterns of mission 
since Willingen. It might be argued that since these “old patterns” 
arose out of the matrix of other environments and times, one 
cannot recover the past, and should not attempt to do so. My very 
point is that these “old patterns” have a validity today, and that 
they can be effected, given conviction that they are valid and the 
determination to mold the course of events rather than simply move 
with the tide. The list will be suggestive, not exhaustive. It is real- 
ized that each suggestion has many ramifications that would need 
to be explored at length. Direction rather than a detailed road 
map is intended. 


COMMUNAL CONVERSION 


THE FIRST “OLD PATTERN” I would suggest is that we adopt the 
principle of aiming at the conversion of whole societies. This is in 
contradistinction to the traditional Protestant view of aiming only 
for individuals, and in contradistinction to the current tendency 
to accept a multi-religion outlook as not only necessary but desir- 
able in this sophisticated world of the Twentieth Century. I would 
hasten to allay certain remonstrations by saying that this is not to 
advocate a reversion to the “Christendom” situation of Medieval 
Europe, nor even to its “enlightened” modern counterpart, the 
State—Church system. And it is not to imply the abandonment of 
the principle of religious liberty, or the basic attitude of respect 
for ideas and heritages other than our own. It is to say that in both 
the ultimate and immediate meanings, the imperative of the Chris- 
tian mission will not permit us to rest content with a purely hered- 
itary religious faith for the several societies of the world, or even 
permit us to hold to a purely permissive principle, whereby each 
person would be left to his own devices, without pressing the claims 
of Jesus Christ. 

This approach to mission originated in Pontus, Asia Minor, 
with the work of one of the most fascinating figures in Christian 
history, Gregory of Neo-Caesarea, later known as Thaumaturgos. 
This became the pattern, however greatly altered in specific details 
for the winning of practically all of Europe, and for Roman Cath- 
olic achievements in many places around the world between the 
thirteenth and nineteenth centuries. The errors and shortcomings 
of the Roman Church should not be allowed to blind us to their 
amazing accomplishments in swinging whole societies and cultures 
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into the Christian religion. The principle is correct. The failure— 
failure to build rightly and adequately on the basic achievement— 
can be avoided, for the shortcomings are not inherent in the prin- 
ciple of winning entire nations. 

One is quite conscious of the vastly different circumstances in 
our globalized Twentieth Century from those of Third Century 
Pontus, or fourth- to twelfth-century Europe, or the Americas in 
the sixteenth to nineteenth centuries. And yet the “new nations” 
coming into being on every hand are socially and culturally very 
fluid and are casting about for both guideposts and moorings. If 
Christianity could—and would—demonstrate (not merely acclaim) 
its superiority (i.e., not a superiority attitude but the practical 
ability to provide the guidance needed and the transforming power 
to effect that guidance), there is no valid reason why “Pontus’’ 
could not be repeated manyfold in our day. Islam is undertaking 
to do just precisely this, with considerable success in parts of Africa, 
and other great religions are not content with a principle of “peace- 
ful co-existence.’ Christian mission cannot operate apart from the 
clash of cultures. This fact is as old as the history of Christianity, 
and is a fact that might well be more recognized in our day. The 
alternatives are either to withdraw from the arena or to seek to win 
the nations by providing a nominally Christian environment, where 
in the twin task of winning individuals to personal commitment 
to the Lordship of Christ and of building up the Church will be 
carried forward continuously but more effectively than can ever be 
the case in winning individuals out of a non-Christian culture and 
social organism. 


ECUMENICAL RESTRICTIONS AND AGGRESSIVE MISSIONS 


A SECOND “OLD PATTERN” I would propose is the restoration of 
an aggressive independence of foreign mission activity, breaking the 
current pattern which holds that mission must be completely sub- 
servient to the younger churches and to the cooperative relation- 
ship in the rather narrow and technical sanse in which we in the 
ecumenical groups have come to use that expression. This is not 
to be understood in any sense as a rejection of ecumenicity, which 
I believe profoundly to be the work of the Holy Spirit in our age; 
but it is to recognize that quite unintentionally a tyranny has arisen 
which stifles the apostolate and militates greatly against any real 
fulfillment of the Great Commission and against the freedom of the 
Holy Spirit to move where He will. 

Only recently I heard a very fine, competent and influential 
national who is a bishop in one of the younger churches speak 
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about the “sovereignity of the younger churches.” It was very clear 





that he typified the current view of both younger churchmen and 
rin- older churchmen that “mission” and missionary agencies must be 
subject to the younger churches, and work only where and when 
s in and how the younger churches should dictate. This has produced 
tury a retraction in the missionary witness that is worse than tragic, and 
s in at a time when there are still vast areas that have not heard the 
ns” Gospel and when the “population explosion,” the resurgence of the 
very non-Christian religions, and numerous sociological factors are caus- 
s. If ing a steady decline in the ratio of Christians to non-Christians in 
1im) the world. 
tical This situation has also given rise to the appalling frustration 
ywer that exists today among missionaries. We must have a breakdown 
tus” of the contemporary view that if an indigenous church is estab- 
king lished in a given country, or even in a region of a country, it has 
rica, “homestead rights” (if not “squatters’ rights”) and no one may 
ace- enter except with the approval of the existing church, to work 
the under the direction of that church. We cannot condone the anti- 
nity, | Christian spirit and conduct of many sectarian groups who enter 
The | _ territories, often by sheer brute strength, and carry on a negative 
win | campaign of criticism and disruption regarding the work of all 
1ere- others but themselves. But equally, we must replace the present 
nent : pattern in the cooperative groups, and once again swing wide the 
1 be | doors so that the largest possible number of missionaries may enter 
r be to proclaim the Gospel to as many people as possible. While the 
and Roman Church is enlisting and sending forth into all the world 
large numbers of well-trained missionaries, Protestants are strang- 
ling even those who would volunteer for apostolate. For all of the 
trials involved, whether one think of the laissez-faire situation of 
the Nineteenth Century or of earlier periods such as the simul- 
nof § taneous missionary work in England and on the European Con- 
; the tinent of the Celts and the Roman Church, the old pattern of going 
sub- ; forth everywhere must be restored, with this privilege and respon- 
uon- § sibility as incumbent upon the younger churches, in their own ter- 
| the t ritories and abroad, as upon the older churches. 
not On this point, let me call as witness one of the ablest of the 
hich younger churchmen of our day, Principal J. Russell Chandran of 
age; the United Theological College, Bangalore, India. Speaking at the 
risen | Willingen meeting of the International Missionary Council, he 
real | said: “The fact that the Church has been established in a land 
i the does not give any excuse for lessening the emphasis on foreign mis- 
sions. Until the Kingdom is finally consummated the call comes 
ntial to the church in every land to preach the Gospel to every creature 
peak unto the ends of the earth. . . . The main missionary responsibility 
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is not centered in the strengthening of the [younger] churches. The 
churches will be strengthened only in the process of their becom- 
ing the instruments of the great mission of Christ.”?° 

This speaks also to the current discussion known as the “‘inter- 
nationalizing of missions.” In a carefully prepared article on this 
topic, Ronald K. Orchard says that “what is here discussed . . . is 
the specific question of a commitment to work together in some 
specific form of international missionary activity, internationally 
supported, controlled and directed.”'1 Much evidence can be mar- 
shalled to show how completely unsatisfactory is this approach. 
A Nineteenth Century “in-service experience” showed many mis- 
sionaries that a Christian interaction at the “ground level” rather 
than an imposition of internationalism-interdenominationalism 
from above will afford dynamism and meaning to “unity in mis- 
sion.” 

This pattern not only calls for an aggressive advance in the 
face of encroaching restrictions on the part of the younger churches 
and the ecumenical movement in general, but demands an equally 
courageous advance in the face of “‘non-theological factors,’ such 
as secular opposition, including that from governments. Bishop 
James E. Walsh, a former Superior General of the Maryknoll Fa- 
thers, who was placed under house arrest in Shanghai by the Com- 
munists, has put it succinctly: ““The task of a missioner is to go to 
a place where he is not wanted, to sell a pearl whose value is not 
recognized, to people who are determined not to accept it even as 
a gift.”1* Bartholomaus Ziegenbalg, Robert Morrison and Adoniram 
Judson, are among a vast host who might be mentioned to conjure 


up pictures of an “old pattern” which could well be emulated in 
our day. 


A MONASTERY-BASED APPROACH TO MISSION 


THE THIRD “OLD PATTER FOR NEW” which I would propose is 
the restoration of monasticism as the focal point and major means 
in mission. Gustav Warneck gave as one of the major reasons for 
Protestant inertia in missions during the 275 years after the Refor- 
mation began, the fact that, having dispensed with monasticism, 
Protestantism lacked any knowledge of how to prosecute a mis- 


10 Goodall, Norman (ed.). Missions Under The Cross (London: Edinburgh 
House Press, 1953), p. 104. 


11 Orchard, Ronald K. Out of Every Nation (London: SCM Press, 1959), pp. 
106. 


12 Quoted by Delia and Ferdinand Kuhn, “Is the Missionary Done For?” 
in Collier’s Magazine, January 4, 1957, p. 45. 
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sionary endeavor. When Protestanism did launch out in the mis- 
sionary obligation, in the closing years of the Eighteenth Century, 
external factors were highly conducive to the undertaking. That 
confluence of favorable circumstances—Western colonialism—has 
ended, and in the confused state of world affairs, the monastery- 
based approach to mission is not only valid but is once against es- 
sential. By this 1 do not intend to convey the impression that this 
technique is simply a pragmatic and utilitarian “gimmick” that 
might be adaptable to the apocalyptic character of the current 
world situation. Nor is it intended to point a retreat into escapism, 
as Monasticism is often popularly thought to be. Monasticism arose 
as a positive reaction against the secularism of the age and of the 
Church. 

The monastery-based approach (to be distinguished from 
“monastic approach”) has inherently the qualities that make it 
both the most expressive portrayal of the characteristics of the 
Christian way of life and the most effective means to eliciting 
response in mission. Were there time, we could trace the thrilling 
stories of the glorious accomplishments through the monastery- 
based approach to missions—the Nestorian missions, little known 
to the Wetern Church but undoubtedly the greatest missionary 
achievement in Christian history, at least prior to the Nineteenth 
Century; the “missionary monasticism” inaugurated by Martin of 
Tours; the unique and most remarkable Celtic evangelical missions 
emanating from Ireland and covering Europe like the tenacles of 
an octopus, with strands of its influence still to be detected! Suffice 
it to say that any thorough study of the history of Christian mis- 
sions will demonstrate not only the extent but the quality and 
effeciveness of the monastery approach. 

Attention should be directed to the fact that adoption of this 
“old pattern” would be a means of implementing the previous sug- 
gestion, namely, the restoration of a new wave of aggressive foreign 
mission activity, without many of the problems and conflicts that 
otherwise inevitably would result. Far more drastic in implication, 
for Protestants to undertake the monastery approach to mission 
would mean the elimination of the entire structuring of today’s 
familiar patterns of organization for mission, such as the mission 
boards and related organizations and functions of all kinds. The 
thorny problems of support, standards of living, contributions “to 
the work,” denominational heritages to be transmitted, and many 
others would be dispensed with. The mode of living would be 
communal and of the simplist character, the community would be 
self-supporting, there would be no “foreign funds” over which to 
wrangle, the church that would arise would be truly indigenous, 
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and its functional services of such a nature as could be manned and 
supported natively. Most valuable of all, mission would thus be 
distinctively and directly religious-oriented, though in the fullest 
and Christian sense of the term ‘religious.’ 

Thus I would propose a great acceleration of the already cur- 
rent but slight trend toward an evangelical monasticism, and the 
transfer of our entire—yes, our entire foreign missionary effort to 
the monastery-based approach as our pattern in mission. The 
Taizé Brotherhood of France is precisely the kind of Protestant 
and catholic monastery which |] have in mind. Transplant Taizé to 
another country and orient it specifically toward mission, and you 
would have what I mean. Christian Century has an excellent re- 
port by Cecil Northcott on the Taizé Brotherhood.'* 


Purpose oF MissioN—tTO PRoviDE MEANING 


What could be developed as a fourth “old pattern” will be 
mentioned briefly since it represents more of a principle or base 
of mission than a technique. Mere mention should not be con- 
strued, however, as indicating that I believe the point to be any- 
thing less than of primary importance. I refer to the premise that 
the purpose of mission is to provide meaning rather than means 
(means in the sense of wealth or material well-being). The physical 
and material well-being of man are very important and, for the 
Christian, dare not be neglected. Biblical faith is a concern for 
the whole man. But secularism has so totally permeated our Chris- 

‘ tianity that the mission of the Church today is infinitely more 
involved in providing means for people than in providing them 
with a meaning for living. Brethren, these things ought not to be! 
We must grapple radically with the current patterns in this regard 
and restore mission to the role of communication of meaning. 
One brief illustration will suffice. The first known missionary to 
China arrived there in A.D. 635. So completely “identified” with 
the Chinese did this missionary become that history knows him 
only by the “nick-name”, Alopen, given by the Chinese. That name 
is probably an amalgam of the Chinese ideogram which the Nes- 
torians used to transliterate their Syriac term for God, and the 
ideogram meaning “source” or “origin.”” Hence China, and Chris- 
tian history, know this missionary as all missionaries should be 
known: “one who is the source [of the knowledge] of God.” 

Likewise, a fifth point will be made ever so sketchily. It, too, 
is not precisely a “pattern,” and yet it is. This is the role of in- 
tercessory prayer in mission. I would simply bear testimony to a 


13 The Christian Century, Vol. LXXVII, No. 43 (Oct. 25, 1961), p. 1263. 
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conviction that intercessory prayer is real and effectual, not merely 
psychological and suggestive. The mission of Christ can never be 
carried out truly apart from a great concert of intercessory prayer, 
regardless of the number of capable, well-trained missionaries who 
might be sent, the refined and highly organized methods and 
techniques that may be employed, or the vast amount of money 
that a nation like ours can pour out when it wishes to do so. The 
reasons for the need for a restoration of greatness in intercessory 
prayer are: (1) that the work of mission is the work of the Holy 
Spirit, as. John Mackay and others have reminded us at Whitby 
and since, and we cannot schedule the Holy Spirit or order His 
action, but we can pray for His effective activity; (2) that we can- 
not stem the judgment of God, but we can pray that His wrath 
will redound to the salvation of men; and (3) that we cannot 
deliver our fellow Christians—and sometimes cannot deliver our 
own countrymen who are foreign missionaries—from the unbelieve- 
able tragedy of their existence at this very moment, but we can 
uphold them by praying that they may be found faithful no matter 
how great the cost and the suffering, remembering the everlasting 
validity of Tertullian’s dictum, ““The blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of the Church.” Again we would point you to illustrations in 
the great missionaries of the ages, to whom intercessory prayer was 
indeed the pattern in mission: Boniface in Europe, Ramon Lull 
who said that only in “love, prayer and tears” was there any hope 
of reaching the Moslems, Hudson Taylor who with his co-workers 
covered the length and breadth of China! 

Today there is a strong tendency in ecumenism toward struc- 
turalism rather than organism; and in mission, toward scholasti- 
cism rather than obedience; and together these result in blindness 
and resistance to that which does not evolve through the cooperative 
ecclesiastical channels that have become our “tradition” during 
these last fifty years since Edinburgh. Norman Goodall, Secretary 
of the Joint Committee of the International Missionary Council 
and World Council of Churches, said as recently as six years ago, 
“There is general agreement that, since the missionary obligation 
is central and permanent, a missionary agency of some kind will 
continue to be necessary.”'* He was thinking in terms of some- 
thing more or less comparable to the present pattern. But Freytag, 
in the address at the Ghana Assembly 1958 from which we quoted 
in the beginning, rightly said: “Cooperation does not always prove 
to be an enrichment: it often means a levelling down.” 
~ 14 Goodall, Norman, “World Mission in a New Era,” in Shock and Renewal, 
Keith R. Bridston (ed.) (New York: Friendship Press, 1955), p. 58. 

15 Orchard, Ghana Assembly, op. cit., p. 141. 








I repeat that I do not decry cooperation or the ecumenical 
movement. On the contrary, I would aid it by calling attention 
to some dangers. Perhaps now, with the forthcoming integration 
of the International Missionary Council and the World Council 
of Churches, would be a good time to make the kind of radical 
break I believe is necessary in the pattern by which Western mis- 
sionary organizations are “doing” mission work. A noted British 
missionary statesman remarked at a consultation on missions held 
only a few weeks ago, “I believe the next decade could be the most 
formative in the history of Christian missions. If, however, the op- 
portunities are not properly and adequately grasped, the next de- 
cade could be disastrous.” 

I am convinced that he is right. But if we want this next de- 
cade to be formative for the Christian mission, we must act radically 
and drastically, without concern for traditional methods or for 
sentiment or for costs. I propose that we try some radical but 
proven “old patterns for new in missions.” 
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Spiritual Renewal in Our Time 


Douglas V. Steere 


Sure, holiness the magnet is! 
And love the lure that woos thee down; 
Which makes the high transcendent bliss 
Of knowing thee, so rarely known. 

Henry Vaughan 


What are we about? We hope in our hearts that we are here to 
renew the church. But how and where are the clues for the renewal 
of the church? They are exactly where they always have been, not 
downstream among vast levies and deltas of programs and plans 
and administrative structures, but far upstream where all religious 
renewal comes from: in the quiet places of the hearts of men, in 
the solitary conversations of consecrated and consecratable souls 


The Harry Emerson Fosdick Visiting Professorship was established 
in 1953 by a gift from Mr. John D. Rockefeller III in recogni- 
tion of Dr. Fosdick’s seventy-fifth birthday “to honor Dr. Fes- 
dick for his distinguished contributions as teacher, preacher, 
writer and counselor, and to strengthen the training of the 
present and oncoming leaders of the Christian church so as to 
enable them in their generation, as Dr. Fosdick has in this 
generation, to interpret the abiding truths and experiences of 
Christian faith in terms relevant and compelling to contempo- 
rary life.” Its incumbents have been Dr. George Fielden Mac- 
Leod, 1954-55; Dr. Hendrik Kraemer, 1956; The Very Rev. 
John Baillie, 1956-57; The Right Rev. Rajah Bhushanam 
Manikam, 1957-58; The Rev. Daniel T. Niles, 1959; The Right 
Rev. Johannes E. R. Lilje, 1960; The Rev. George A. Buttrick, 
1960-61. Dr. Douglas V. Steere is on leave of absence from 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania, where he is Chair- 
man of the Department of Philosophy. 
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confronting the mighty acts of God which, by the way, are still 
going on. 

When the young Francis, with the noose of God already draw- 
ing tight upon him, knelt before the life-sized crucifix in the little 
tumbledown chapel of St. Damiens in Assisi and received the 
decisive summons “Renew my church,” one of those upstream 
moments occurred, But it required further clarification for Francis 
before he discovered what that summons meant. Taking it literally 
at the outset and begging, buying, borrowing stones and timbers, 
he went to work to restore the badly decayed chapel itself. He saw 
before long that something far more costly was being asked of him. 
Only when the interior life of the church was touched could it 
ever be renewed, and for that nothing less than a great flood of 
prayer—nights on end on the slopes of Mt. Subasio, together with 
the final agony at La Verna—was required to unleash the flood of 
compassion, of charity, of Christian abandon that such an operation 
demanded. 

When three and a half centuries later an indulgent cloistered 
Carmelite nun, Theresa of Avila, housed in a Spanish church that 
had fallen foul of both laxity and the fear-obsessed frenzy expressed 
by the Inquisition, at the age of thirty-nine paused to pray before 
a statue of the crucified One and was swept by a tidal wave of 
longing to respond to the Divine love that had been so recklessly 
spilled upon her, the seed of the longing for the renewal of the 
church was planted in her heart. “What caused her,” wrote the mar- 
tyred German Jewish Carmelite philosopher, Edith Stein, “to realize 
the needs and demands of her time with such penetration? Precisely 
the fact . . . that she let herself be drawn even more deeply into 
the inner parts of her ‘Interior Castle’, even unto that hidden 
chamber where He could say to her ‘that it was time she took 
upon her His affairs as if they were her own, and that He would 
take her affairs upon Himself.’”’! It is not for her work as a six- 
teenth century Spanish convent reformer and founder with which 
she began, that we look to Theresa of Avila today, but rather be- 
cause she saw and took upon herself the only enduring means for 
the renewal of a worldly church, namely, the renewal of its in- 
terior life, and in the course of it, that she left us treasures for 
exploring the interior life itself. 

Today Protestant, Catholic, Quaker, we each stand alike in 
the same condition of desperate need. We do not need to emphasize 
the weight of the authority of the late Carl G. Jung to realize the 


1 Quoted in Hilda C. Graef, The Scholar and the Cross (London: Longman, 


1955). 
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truth of his words: “Whether from an intellectual, moral or aesthe- 
tic point of view, the undercurrents of the psychic life of the West 
are an uninviting picture. We have built a monumental world 
about us, and we have slaved for it with unequalled energy. But 
it is so imposing because we have spent upon the outside all that 
is imposing in our natures—and what we find when we look within 
must necessarily be as it is, shabby and insufficient.’ 


“THE Bopy Now Larcer, CALLS FoR A BiccER SOUL” 


I WAS ONCE IN ON A CONVERSATION with a German and an Italian 
atomic scientist who described the “condition humaine” in which 
the explosion of eighteen large fission bombs within thirty-six hours 
would not even assure us of a Noah-assembled remnant of the 
original creation. Yet these same two men were agreed that we 
were on the threshold of discoveries of the creative use of these 
new sources of power that would not only dwarf our present power 
reserves of coal and oil and waterpower but that could feed and 
care comfortably for many times the earth’s present population. 
Dostoevsky’s “terrible freedom’’ seems to have descended into 
the hands of the western world. Yet for Doestoevsky, whether in 
the Inquisitor scene or elsewhere, there was ever the silent com- 
passionate One, Jesus Christ, who would not lift the yoke of free- 
dom from man, but who drew him to exercise it responsibly. 

The voice of Henri Bergson in the closing chapter of his 
spiritual testament to the world, Two Sources of Morality and 
Religion, contains an amazingly prophetic anticipation of our situ- 
ation thirty years later. Given the technical means of assuring at 
least a minimum floor of physical sufficiency for the world if it 
carries out its duties, mankind for the first time in history may 
cultivate an inward life that is clean, that is not open to the ac- 
cusation of fleeing into inwardness in order to escape the unbear- 
able responsibility of the inevitable outward condition of the 
masses who are marked for doom. “How could it (the spiritual 
life) spread, however diluted and enfeebled as it must necessarily 
be, in a mankind obsessed by fear and hunger.”* But exaggerated 
comfort and luxury for the few rather than liberation for all, 
rather than this protective minimum floor for the impoverished 
majority of the people in the world, will be the outcome. There 
will be no forward surge of human sensitivity, no lifting flight of 
“the fabulous wings that lie unused, folded in the human breast” 






2 Modern Men in Search of a Soul (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1933) p. 125. 
3 Two Sources of Morality and Religion (New York: Henry Holt, 1935) p. 298. 
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unless the interior life is cultivated. Only if this happens here and 
now will man dare to wear and to shape as he wears, rather than 
to renounce and to destroy this swollen technical body which our 
age has presented to us. 

“Mankind lies groaning half crushed beneath the weight of 
his own progress,” Bergson wrote. “Now in the body distended 
out of all proportion, the soul remains what it was, too small to 
fill it, too weak to guide it. Hence the gap between the two. Hence 
the tremendous social, political and international problems which 
are just so many definitions of this gap, and which provoke so 


many chaotic and ineffectual efforts to fill it . . . the body now 
larger, calls for a bigger soul .. . Machinery will find its true voca- 


tion again, it will render services in proportion to its power, only 
if mankind, which it has bowed still lower to the earth, can succeed, 
through it, in standing erect and looking heavenwards.’’ 

Twenty-five years later, a philosophical historian and a dis- 
ciple of Bergson’s, Arnold Toynbee, in his recent book An His- 
tortian Looks at Religion® amplifies the same thesis by pointing 
out that from the beginning of the seventeenth century to the 
present, the genius of the West has gone into technical and scien- 
tific discoveries accompanied by a highly naive neglect of the bent 
character of the world, of the lump of sin within men. Caught 
in the net of this terrible freedom, we must have a fresh surge 
of direction, or we perish. At the very point where Toynbee forsees 
a fresh burst of the investment of a much larger portion of our 
“liquid creativity,” our “liquid spiritual capital,” in the direction 
of the cultivation of the deepest religious life and insight, and the 
absolutely vital mobilization of our religious and educational 
resources to point them in this direction, we are instead being 
treated to a fresh deluge of the monotonous public voices of our 
time still fixed on what Toynbee calls “The Idolization of the In- 
vincible Technician,” crying out for more technicians, more en- 
gineers, and more physical scientists. They, and the vast founda- 
tion resources behind them, seem determined to meet our crisis 
by redoubling their efforts on the very scientific stereotypes that 
have accentuated our predicament. The late Dean Inge once noted 
that “Nothing fails like success” and we in our time seem bent on 
proving it. 

In the midst of this desperate plight, we are concerned with 
the renewal of the interior life of Christian men and women in 


4 Ibid., pp. 306, 298-9. 


5 An Historian Looks at Religion (New York: Oxford, 1956). See chapts. 17 
and 20. 
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this generation. Theresa of Avila in her Life gives us the mandate 
of our open conspiracy, “I should be very glad, that as in these 
days men meet together to conspire against the Divine Majesty . . . 
so we five who at present love each other in Christ should also 
endeavor sometimes to meet together for the purpose of undeceiv- 
ing each other, for conferring on the means of reforming ourselves, 
and of giving God the greatest pleasure.’ 


PROTESTANTISM AND SPIRITUAL MEDIOCRITY 


WE CANNOT BEGIN WITHOUT the frankest of personal confes- 
sion, first about the tradition in which we stand, and secondly 
about our calling, and ourselves. For the Protestant religious tradi- 
tion in which most of us have been reared has had two areas 
where it was periously “zuruckhaltend”, dangerously shy. For the 
most part it has wistfully shied away from encouraging holiness 
and sanctity among its members and has been willing to settle for 
a middle spiritual condition, for a doctrine of “Nothing in excess’’. 
Leon Bloy’s gibe about how in our day “Christians gallop with 
due moderation to martyrdom” or the description of a French 
disciple of his who declares that Christians “are dying of com- 
placency and insipidity, of vulgarized and minimized truths, of 
a religion reduced to our standards” both seem off beat or at least 
provocations to defensive rebuttal as they come to our ears, and 
such a reaction is not untypical of contemporary Protestantism. 
This same Free Church tradition has consistently enough been 
equally suspicious and reluctant in acknowledging and being in a 
central way concerned about what history has shown to be the in- 
dispensable condition of real holiness, and sanctity, namely in- 
terior prayer and the price which it may exact from those who 
follow it. 

In its theology at least, the classical Protestant tradition has 
insisted that God’s grace was enough, that the act of salvation 
wrought in Jesus Christ was enough, that in man’s condition of 
depravity, nothing but a major operation will suffice. In any case 
the Surgeon General must decide if and when that operation will 
take place, and whether the operation will occur under a total 
and not a local anaesthetic, thereby making the patient’s part in 
the operation almost minimal. For four hundred years it has gloried 
in this objectivity, in the once-and-for-all-ness of the act of Christ. 
The fresh and moving rediscovery of this same accent in this 
generation has renewed this focus. 


6 Life, translated by Allison Peers (London: Sheed and Ward, 1944). Chapt. 
16, p. 99. 
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This tradition has known haltingly the Incarnation, faintly 
and mistrustfully the witness of the life of Jesus Christ himself, but 
fiercely and centrally the redemptive significance of the crucifixion. 
It has, however, paid little attention to the resurrection and the 
Holy Spirit, to Pentecost or to the personal and corporate response, 
in the way of a fierce loving response on the part of men to this 
matchless gift. 


Lennart Segerstrole, Finland’s greatest painter, once showed 
me a watercolor sketch that he was taking to a friend who was a 
most faithful State Church Christian in Helsinki. This man con- 
fessed that Christ had died to redeem his sin. He expected this to 
take care of his personal situation. He lived a decent life. But 
according to Lennart Segerstrole, there was in him no glint of 
joy, no hint of the good news, no terrible hunger for more of 
God at any price. It was a transactional situation. On the right 
side of the watercolor Segerstrole had in a few deft strokes sketched 
his friend lying prostrate and inert before the crucified Christ. 
On the left side, the prostrate body was again depicted, but now 
before it stood the risen Christ, arms outstretched and radiant with 
light, and rising up out of the full-length prostrate body of his 
friend, was a pneumatic body that leaned yearningly forward with 
an almost supernatural, El Greco-like eagerness to respond to the 
invitation given it by the radiant one who faced it. 


Segerstrole seems to me to have sketched for us a dimension in 
Protestantism for which we inwardly yearn and whose authenticity 
we secretly do not doubt. Yet when the offensive labels of Pelagian, 
Platonistic, moralistic, self-obsessed, monastic, subjectivist, illumi- 
nist, enthusiastic begin to rise, and when the traditional Witten- 
berg demand that “Grace is all” is hurled at us, we waver. Can 
we deny that German and British pietism, the Quakers, and the 
Anglican metaphysical poets of the seventeenth century—the very 
groups who have furnished us with much of the best Protestant 
devotional material which we possess—are not all assailable by one 
or another of these epithets? And as for the Roman Catholic devo- 
tional classics to which many Protestants have turned in their 
desperate and unfulfilled hunger for authentic spiritual encourage- 
ment, these are often enough under even sharper Protestant at- 
tack as overly concerned with personal growth in the life of de- 
votion. 


Is it, therefore, surprising that breathing the prayer “make no 
more giants Lord, but elevate the race,” this Protestant tradition, 
should be little given to the cultivation among its members of a 
yearning for sanctity, of a life in which God had more and more 
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His undivided sway, and for the intensive cultivation of the condi- 
tions of that sanctity: interior prayer and its subsequent transfor- 
mation of life? 


PROPHETIC MINISTRY AND THE INTERIOR LIFE 


YET FOR ALL OF THIS LUKEWARMNESS, we hunger. And we know 
well enough that there is a response. There is an answering back 
to the Grace of God on your part and on mine that is all-im- 
portant. We know, too, that the redeeming of our time calls for 
nothing less than the blazing up out of our prostrate bodies of an 
authentic, original, passionate, interior life in answer to the Living 
Flame that confronts us. 

When Georges Bernanos writes in his Diary of a Country 
Priest of the costly business of preaching the word, we know what 
he is talking about. He has de Torcy say: 


The word of God is a red-hot poker. And you had preach it "ud 
go picking it up with a pair of tongs, for fear of burning yorself. 
You daren’t get hold of it with both hands. It’s too funny! Why 
the padre who descends from the pulpit of Truth, with a mouth 
like a hen’s vent, a little hot but pleased with himself, he’s not 
been preaching: at best he’s purring like a tabby cat. Mind you 
that can happen to us all, we’re all half asleep, it’s the devil to 
wake us up, sometimes—the apostles slept all right at Gethsemane. 
Still there’s a difference . . . And mind there’s many a fellow who 
waves his arms and sweats like a furniture remover isn’t necessarily 
any more wakened than the rest. On the contrary I simply mean 
that when the Lord has drawn from me some word for the good 
of souls, I know because of the pain of it. 


And he goes on later to add, “The word of God! ‘Give me back 
my word,’ the Judge will say on the last day. When you think 
what certain people will have to unpack on that occasion, its no 
laughing matter, I assure you.”? 

Yet it is not so much a fear of the price, of the pain which the 
word “for the good of souls” would cost us which brings those in 
the Protestant ministry to despair. It is a deeper fear that per- 
haps we ourselves are so outwardly involved and so inwardly dis- 
persed, so “cut off outside ourselves” that even if that word should 
come on our lips, it would lack the authenticity, lack the authority 
to carry it to its mark. For how can we who are ourselves inwardly 


7 Diary of a Country Priest, translated by Pamela Morris (London: John 
Lane, 1937) pp. 64-5, 70. 
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numb speak to the condition of congregations made up of those 
who are caught up and held magnetized by the same fields of force 
that have numbed us, their clergy? We must ourselves be open 
to a more powerful magnet in order to release them from the power 
of the one in which they stand. Again and again there comes the 
realization that the liberator must himself be liberated, that the ' 
mediocre minister is an ugly thing, that this kind of possession 
cometh not out except by prayer and fasting, and that souls all 
about us are waiting to come into birth, waiting to be drawn to 
a deeper answering back to God, but that we ourselves are not 
yet ready, we are not able to bear them now. 

John of the Cross speaks about the window through which 
the light of the word must come, about the life behind the ser- 
mon. “The exercise of the preaching, he says, “is spiritual rather 
than vocal. For although it is practiced by means of outward words, 
its power and efficacy reside not in these but in the inward spirit. 
It is a common matter that so far as we can judge here below, 
the better the life of the preacher, the greater fruit it produces.”’* 

Ministers of the gospel have many occupational hazards and 
diseases and these have frequently been diagnosed with telling 
power. But all too seldom have the ministers been reminded of the | 
unmatched spiritual opportunity which has been almost uniquely 
lavished on them by God, namely the opportunity of being con- 
fronted hour after hour with human problems which are utterly 
beyond their own strength to unravel, and which drive them back 
to listen for, and to draw upon a deeper wisdom and strength than 
they are able in themselves to supply. How often are ministers 
drawn back into the supernatural life of God, back into what 
Tauler calls “suffering in God” by their own weakness and the 
sheer abysmal personal needs of those who call on them for help? 
The late Fritz Kunkel once told a group of his friends that he 
had been psychotherapized and pulled into a state of inward clari- 
fication and openness by his missing arm which he lost in the First 
World War. How mercifully the needs of others draw us back day 
after day into a realization of our own need for that kind of 
abandonment to God which those who come to us are secretly 
seeking. 









































“Wat THEN Is A REAL MAN OF PRAYER?” 





WHEN EVELYN UNDERHILL ONCE SKETCHED for a group of minis- 
ters what their calling demanded that they become and continue 


8 Bede Frost, John of the Cross (New York: Harpers, 1927) p. 17. 
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to be, she was quite naturally compelled to describe a man of 
prayer. 


What then is a real man of prayer? He is one who deliberately 
wills and steadily desires that his intercourse with God and other 
souls shall be controlled and activated at every point by God Him- 
self; one who has so far developed and educated his spiritual sense, 
that his supernatural environment is more real and solid to him 
than his natural environment. A man of prayer is not necessarily 
a man who says a number of offices, or abounds in detailed inter- 
cessions; but he is a child of God who is and knows himself to be 
in the deeps of his soul attached to God, and is wholly and entirely 
guided by the Creative Spirit in his prayer and work. This is not 
merely a bit of pious language. It is a description as real and con- 
crete as I can make it, of the only real apostolic life. Every Chris- 
tian starts with a chance of it; but only a few develop it. The laity 
distinguish in a moment the clergy who have it from the clergy 
who have it not: there is nothing that you can do for God, or for 
the souls of men, which exceeds in importance the achievement 
of that spiritual temper and attitude.® 


Is there any less costly way than the way Evelyn Underhill 
has described to minister either to the needs of persons caught up 
in our society where we are “distracted from distraction, by dis- 
traction” or to the needs of the swollen technological body of our 
society? If there is a cheaper way, our Christian history does not 
reveal it. Whether it is a soul in inner torment or a society walking 
along a parapet with cosmic arson ten stories below, it is only one 
who is attached to God and in the flood of His power, who can 
witness convincingly to what alone can answer to the muffled yearn- 
ing in the human heart. 


For Grvinc ME DEsIRE 


WHAT, THEN, IS THIS WAY OF SANCTITY, this power of holiness 
that can speak in us today? To what are we called? It is to nothing 
short of a life of attention to and abandonment to the besieging 
love of God? When God says to the soul, “You must learn to pay 
attention,” he is speaking of the de-insulation of the human soul 
that must take place in order for the soul to be made aware of its 
situation, and leads first of all to a querying of who we are. 

At the close of a powerful prose soliloquy written in a Nazi 
prison that he was never to leave, Dietrich Bonhoeffer having can- 


9 Concerning the Inner Life (London: Methuen, 1926) p. 14. 





vassed at length whether he is the bold knight of Christian courage 
that his family and friends and jailers think him to be, or whether 
he is just the lonely, caged, faint-hearted one that he knows himself 
to be—concludes with the lines: 


Who am I? This or the other? 

Am I one person today and tomorrow another? 

Am I both at once? A hypocrite before others 

And before myself a contemptible woe-begone weakling? 
Or is something within me still like a beaten army, 

Fleeing in disorder from a victory already achieved, 

Who am I? They mock me these lonely questions of mine. 
Whoever I am, Thou knowest Oh God, I am Thine.!° 


In the closing line, the above surface cry of us all: “Who am 
I” gives way to the muted question, the real human question 
“Whose am I,” and there is no equivocation in Bonhoeffer’s answer 
“Thou knowest O God, I am Thine.” 

This is the deep stifled cry of the human heart. This is what 
Thomas Traherne tried to describe in his beautiful sonnet called 
“Desire.” 


For giving me desire, 

An eager thirst, a burning ardent fire, 

A virgin infant flame, 

A Love with which into the world I came, 

An inward hidden heavenly love, 

Which in my soul did work and move, 

And ever me inflame 

With restless longing, heavenly avarice, 

That never could be satisfied, 

That did incessantly a Paradise 

Unknown suggest, and something undescried 

Discern, and bear me to it; be 

Thy Name for ever praised by me.14 

i gl 
It is this same yearning that the 17th century poet, George 

Herbert, spoke of in The Puly where, after prodigally pouring 
into man blessing after blessing, God stays his hand and holds back 
the gift of rest that if all other means fail, then “If goodness lead 
him not, yet weariness may tosse him to My breast.”!* This is what 
Leon Bloy in the closing line of his novel The Woman Who Was 


10 The Cost of Discipleship (London: S.C.M., 1959) p. 15. 
11 Poetical Works (London: Do Bell, 1906) p. 119. 
12 Oxford Book of English Mystical Verse (London: Oxford, 1916) pp. 28-29. 
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Poor speaks of when he says that in the heart of every man, “There 
is only one sorrow and that is not to be a saint.” 


Now true sanctity does not mean the pharisaical pretensions 
to righteousness of the religiously complacent. No one knows more 
profoundly than those who venture into this life of sanctity how 
ridden with still-to-be-redeemed areas their lives remain. Nor does 
it mean that they try to assume some standardized pattern of life 
that has come to be associated with this life, whether the pattern 
is to enter some “religious” vocation, or some “religious” com- 
munity, or to try to emulate some personality type that sanctity 
is conceived to follow. A leafing through of the pages of Schamoni’s 
The Face of the Saints,* where he has collected the paintings, 
drawings and photographs of some of those who have been pub- 
licly acknowledged as belonging to this company, is enough to reveal 
what an infinite diversity of temperaments and personal types there 
were among them. 

What Bloy means by being a saint is in terms of a life that 
is ever more recklessly responding to the primal human query 
“Whose Am 1?”, “To Whom Do I Belong?” In these terms, sanc- 
lity means simply a growing willingness, or a growing willingness 
to be made willing, to be open to this tide of redemptive love that 
besieges the soul when it is confronted by Christ. It is nothing more 
or less than letting God have more and more his undivided sway 
in our hearts. To this “Whose Am I”, the deeply buried yearning 
for sanctity is expressed in the degree of my readiness to reply 
“Whoever I am, Thou knowest O God, I am Thine.” 

But the life of sanctity is not a life of desire, of yearning, of 
hunger, of thirst. These according to the New Testament are a 
necessary condition of attention to God. “Blessed are those who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 
“Woe unto the rich for they already have their reward.” But hunger 
although necessary is never in itself a sufficient condition. The 
sufficiency is supplied by the redemptive life of the living God, 
poured out in Jesus Christ, and poured out in each moment here 
and now. The life of sanctity is a mad response to the initiative of 
the mad love of God that has come into a realization that God 
holds it in the utter consuming, transforming, energizing irradia- 
tion of His costly love. 

Eckhart puts it so clearly, “God is foolishly in love with us. 
It seems He has forgotten heaven and earth and deity; his entire 


13 The Woman Who Was Poor (New York: Sheed, 1939). 
14 The Face of the Saints (New York: Pantheon, 1942). 








business seems to be with me alone, to give me everything to com- 
fort me; he gives it to me suddenly. He gives it to me wholly, he 
gives it to me perfect, he gives it all the time, and he gives it to 
all creatures.”!5 The person who is moving into this life is not 
bent on a deeper interior life. He is not bent on a life of sanctity. 
He is not his own disciple. These are all short-circuits of a shallow 
sort. He is bent on God; drawn toward God; in a state of profound 
repentance about the inadequacy of his life, yet with a reckless 
sense of gratitude to one who can draw him, even him, shadows 
and all, toward the light. 


THE HIpDENNESS OF SANCTITY 


Now because sanctity, because this interior life is the side- 
effect of this attention, adherence, attachment of the soul to God, 
it can never be described directly. From the outside, those in whom 
God is more and more having His way look just as others do. 
There is even a kind of cloak of ordinariness about them. To be 
sure there are clues. One does not need to go as far as Kierke- 
gaard does in his famous figure of the Knight of Faith in Fear and 
Trembling, who on the outside looks exactly like any butcher's 
assistant and who on his way home along the Strandvej in Copen- 
hagen has his surface thought on the good supper that he knows 
his wife is preparing for him, yet who on the inside behind this 
stage drop of anonymous ordinariness has yielded all to God and 
lives from moment to moment in abject dependence upon God, 
treading on the 70,000 fathoms of water. The incognito is rarely 
as complete as this. 

There is a story of Albert Schweitzer riding in a roomette on 
the train from New York to Chicago on his way to the Goethe 
Festival at Aspen, Colorado in 1949. Two women were passing by 
and seeing this distinguished head, the more brazen of the two 
stopped before the open door and asked, “Do I have the honor to 
be speaking to . . . Albert Einstein?” Schweitzer, his Alsatian peas- 
ant humor thoroughly taking in the situation, replied, “No, Ma- 
dame, our heads look very much alike on the outside but they 
are very different on the inside,” and then asked her if she did 
not want Albert Einstein’s autograph and wrote on a slip “Albert 
Einstein, by his friend Albert Schweitzer.” The head of the saint, 
too, looks very much the same as anyone else’s on the outside, but 
how different it is on the inside. “The little more and how much 
it is. The little less and what world away.” 


15 Meister Eckhart, translated by C. de B. Evans (London: John Watkins, 
1924) p. 231. 
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Coventry Patmore has gathered this up in a classic passage 
where in speaking of sanctity, he writes: 


You may live in the same house with him and never find out... 
He will give you an agreeable impression of his general inferiority 
to yourself. You must not, however, presume upon this inferiority 
so far as to offer him any affront, for he will be sure to answer you 
with some quiet unexpected remark, showing a presence of mind 
—arising I suppose from the presence of God—which will make you 
feel that you have struck rock and only shaken your own shoulder. 
If you compel him to speak about religion . . . He will most likely 
dwell with reiteration on commonplaces with which you were per- 
fectly well acquainted before you were twelve years old; but you 
must make allowance for him, and remember that the knowledge 
which is to you a superficies is to him solid . . . I once asked a 
person to tell me the real difference. The reply was that the saint 
does everything that any decent person does, only somewhat better 
and with a totally different motive.16 


This “grace of doing common things in a supernatural way” 
eludes measure yet it is rarely completely cloaked. And there is 
no one here tonight who has not at some point felt it and been 
drawn to what it reveals when he encounters it. 


THE GRAND CANYON AND THE INTERIOR LIFE 


DIFFICULT As IT MAY BE to describe this interior life, the qualit- 
ty of sanctity and holiness in life, there are a few features that 
seem to be constants within it. In the first place the irradiation 
of the person by Divine Grace and the focus of attention upon 
God has not left the life as it was. The epistle notes that “For 
Christ did not please himself” (Romans 4:3) and in this there has 
always been a clue to the availability of those who have seemed 
to be inwardly joined to His company. 

Our family visited three of the great American national won- 
ders in the summer of 1949. We saw Bryce Canyon, Zion National 
Park and the Grand Canyon. Geologists tell us that these three 
regions represent three different geological ages. Bryce Canyon is 
the youngest and the soft sandstone of its surface rock has been 
cut by the elements into the fantastic shapes that cast their spell 
on visitors. The rock formations at Zion are in a geologically mid- 
dle-aged situation where nearly all of the sandstone has long since 
been worn away and where the great open flat surfaces of the 
hard rock masses are exposed. The Grand Canyon reveals the 


16 From the Rod, the Root and the Flower, quoted in E. Herman, Creative 
Prayer (New York: Harpers, 1934) p. 109. 
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oldest level of all, where over the ages the action of water, wind, 
and frost has long ago dissolved away the sandstone, and has even 
worn through the heavy rock masses still to be seen at Zion, until 
only a clean unobstructed chasm remains, open without resistance 
to the wind and to the sun to sweep through as they will. 

There seems in this experience to be found some clue to the 
interior life of sanctity. For in the seasoned man of God, we begin 
to see the open expendable character of this mature third level. 
He is still himself: unique, individual, no man’s copy. Yet so much 
of the non-essential self has been worn away until he is God’s 
and God is his and he gets on with the day’s business with a spon- 
taneity and freshness that is not wholly lost on anything he does. 

Of course there are the waverings, the “night shifts”, the dark 
nights of the soul when still another rock layer is being under- 
mined and prepared to be avalanched and swept into the valley 
for God’s disposal. No one is spared that. Emma Hausknecht died 
in the summer of 1956. It would be hard to name anyone outside 
of Albert Schweitzer in the period since the present Lambarene 
hospital was constructed in 1925 who is to be credited with holding 
it together against the massed destructive gravitational forces that 
are always pulling it apart. I remember coming into my tiny cell- 
like room in the guest quarters there one late afternoon in May, 
1952. The moist Equatorial heat of that day was enough to wilt 
the stoutest heart. There I found Emma Hausknecht breathlessly 
engaged in moving me to a still smaller cubicle because some 
timber merchant and his wife had suddenly appeared to spend 
several days at the hospital. My appearance there as she struggled 
with the awkwardly-hung mosquito net over my bed was the last 
straw, and she cried out in a torrent of defiance, “Why do I stay 
down here in this terrible place? Why day after day and year after 
year do I stagger from one annoyance to another? Why am I such 
a fool?” I could only answer, “I think I know why you stay,” and 
it was enough. “Yes, of course, | know too,” and there was nothing 
more to say. There is a wise saying that it is not falling in the 
water that drowns a man, but staying in. 

Theresa of Avila journeying as usual in her wagon with the 
curtained top was determined to get on to Burgos even if it did 
mean crossing the flooded river Arlanzon on an improvised bridge 
of pontoon floats that were swimming in water. When the carriage 
toppled over and forced her to wade to shore in water halfway 
up her legs, she cried out, “Lord amid so many ills, this comes on 
top of all the rest,” and then she heard the Lord say to her, “That 
is how I treat my friends,’ and the message drew from her the 
tart reply “Ah my God, that is why you have so few of them!” But 
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flare up as she would, she is soon back in the deep cut groove, 
back in Grand Canyon country again with her, “Oh God, we thank 
Thee for the bad roads,” and, “Thank you, dear Lord, for the 
fleas.”"17 

Francis de Sales, who freely admits that self-love in us never 
dies as long as we live, is not kept by this fact from his knees and 
from his classic prayer, “Yes, God, Yes, and always Yes.” 

There is a line of G. K. Chesterton’s which says “And the 
heart of man is a heavy load for a man to bear along.” He might 
have said “for a man to bear alone.” For the man of an interior 
life, from all the evidences, also has his days of “low visibility” 
when his attention is dispersed and he forgets that he does not 
bear his heart alone. But the man of interior life knows the way 
back into the castle again, the way to become a child again. “The 
greatest as well as the least” wrote Isaac Penington, “must be daily 
taught of the Lord in ascending and descending or they will miss 
the way.” These are the words of an old veteran who knows that 
in yielding to God there is no guarantee of continuous infallibility. 
There is no insurance against opaqueness. It is simply a business 
of starting all over again every day and every hour of the day, 
and doing it all so naturally that it usually escapes outer notice. 
No, the availability of the life is not the same in those who are 
veterans on this way. 


Nor TO BE SAFE BUT TO BE FAITHFUL 


THERE IS ANOTHER CHARACTERISTIC that seems to mark the 
Grand Canyonites. They never seem to be spared from troubles, 
but only to look at trouble through different eyes. The Kikuyu 
Christians experiencing martyrdom for their faith at the hands of 
the Mau Mau prayed, “Oh Lord we ask Thee not to be safe, but 
to be faithful.” It is as though these tested ones had already been 
plunged to the bottom of where trouble comes from, as though 
they had already faced the most horrible fear that could be con- 
jured up, as though they, too, had died and descended into hell, 
perhaps had had an extended period of residence there, but that 
now they knew a joy which this horrible darkness not only could 
never penetrate but went about living as though it would one 
day be reabsorbed into its ocean of light. Now they were so dif- 
ficult to shake because there was nothing more to see. These living 
in this spirit would seem to affirm William Russell Maltby’s in- 


sistence that Jesus promised those who would follow him only 


17 Marcelle Auclair, St. Theresa of Avila (London: Burns Oats, 1953) p. 391. 
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three things: that they should be “absurdly happy, entirely fear- 
less, and always in trouble.” 


A story is told of a child of three visiting his aunt and begging 
at night for the hall light to be left on and his bedroom door to 
be kept ajar. Reminded that he never was afraid of the dark when 
he was at home he responded “Yes, but there it’s my dark.” These 
men and women have seemed to have had their own dark, their 
well domesticated troubles, torn from them and to have been com- 
pelled to live even in cosmic darkness until they found a light 
that darkness could obscure but never extinguish. 

In the closing scene of Alan Paton’s Cry the Beloved Country 
where the old Umfundisi is on his knees in the fateful dawn when 
they are hanging his son on the Johannesburg prison scaffold, 
there is again the power of God’s caring for black and white alike 
that rises in his heart. The trouble is not removed. The innocent 
white man his son had murdered is dead. His son has been exe- 
cuted. The pain remains. It will be with him always. But now, 
while nothing outwardly has changed, yet all is reversed. He does 
not bear his heavy heart alone. Now what was on the right is on 
the left and what was on the left is on the right. It is the same, 
and yet all is different.*® 


There is a translation from a little Japanese book which is 
called A Gentleman in Prison. It tells the story of a murderer 
who during his stay in prison felt the compassion of Christ drive 
through his heart like a hard, blunt-pointed nail, and like the 
thief on the cross, nothing mattered after that. The inevitable 
execution took place but not before he had shared with all who 
met him this wave of caring for men and women of all conditions. 

I know a Norwegian pastor who was arrested for his share in 
the underground, and after a trial in Germany was sentenced to 
death and who, by a series of extraordinary events, was still among 
the living when the war ground to a close in 1945. I once asked him 
what happens inside a man when a sentence of death is passed 
upon him. He could only speak for himself, he replied, but for 
him, it was an occasion when a great flood of heavenly mercy poured 
into his heart: for his judges, for his captors, for the Norwegian 
Quislings, for his countrymen, for all men everywhere. It was a 
mercy so clean that he regretted his own death only because he 
would no longer be about to try to change the hearts of men at 


18 Cry the Beloved Country (New York: Scribners, 1948). 


19 A Gentleman in Prison, translated by Caroline MacDonald (New York: 
Dovan, 1922). 
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the war’s close to help them to make their decisions in this all- 
encompassing climate of compassion. 

The Jewish philosopher, Paul-Louis Landsberg, whose honest 
mind could never be persuaded that the classical philosophical 
arguments against suicide were other than intellectually specious 
and who in his flight into France carried a vial of poison to make 
away with himself if he should fall into the hands of the Nazis and 
face torture, fell first, as his destiny would have it, into the hands 
of Christ. Knowing that the Gestapo prison was his inevitable 
destination, he threw away his poison vial, this swift way out, 
reconstructed his philosophy in the light of the One to whom he 
abandoned all, and died as he anticipated in a Nazi prison in Ger- 
many, leaving us one of the most moving books on Christian aban- 
donment in connection with the problem of death and suicide that 
any generation has ever received.?° With one voice, this company 
then could say with Simone Weil that, “If we want a love that 
will protect the soul from wounds, we must love something other 
than God.”’?! 


These long looks into the abyss dare to see what is there, dare 
to love without the help of anything on earth, and they inwardly 
re-authentic by their personal appropriation of them, the Psalm- 
ist’s words, ‘““Whom have I in heaven but Thee, and there is none 
on earth that I desire beside thee. My heart and my flesh faileth, 
but Thou art the strength of my heart and my portion forever.” 
(Psalm 73) They give us a clue to a second aspect of the interior 
life of sanctity. 


SoMEHOW WE Get ALONG 


Closely allied to this business of having encountered what they 
are most afraid of and found One who had been there first, is the 
willingness of these persons to take life as it comes and instead of 
defending themselves against those who attack them, to disclose 
their gift for joining the staff of the prosecuting attorney who is 
proceeding against them in court. They have even been known to 
point out to the jury how much more damaging material there 
is against them then the prosecutor has even begun to uncover. 
Who could have given his enemies more shells for their arsenal 
than Augustine in his Confessions with his documented accounts 
of his youthful excesses, his lies and trickery with his mother, his 


20 Death and Suicide (London: Rockcliff, 1953). 
21 Gravity and Grace (London: Routledge Kegan’ Paul, 1952) p. xxii. 
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fierce ambition and pride. But how little any of this mattered to 
Augustine, it could encourage one other man not to give up 
hope that what God’s mercy could do for a rogue like Augustine, 
he might also do for him. Theresa of Avila, when she heard of an 
attack on her character, gaily consoled her friend “They do me 
the greatest possible good, for if I am not guilty of what they 
accuse me of, I have offended God on so many other occasions 
that the one pays for another.”? 

In 1948 when Germany was still a shambles, I once heard two 
educators describing their institutions. A head of a French school 
told of what a wonderful spirit reigned in his school, how the 
faculty were of a common mind and commitment, the students 
ardent and so eager for what was given them that they were willing 
to put in holidays and extra hours to help build desperately needed 
buildings for the school. Then a grizzled old German woman 
stood up. The Nazis had first driven her out of Germany and she 
had gone to Denmark where she had set up a school, and when 
Denmark was invaded she fled, this time to England, where she had 
worked as a teacher. As soon as the authorities would permit her 
in 1946, she returned to a starving Germany in order to reopen 
the Odenwald School. She stood there frail and battered as she 
began her remarks with wistful praise for the model school she 
had just heard described. She remarked on how wonderful it must 
be to teach in such an exemplary institution. Her school, she as- 
sured us, was exactly the opposite. The faculty of teachers was 
made up of everything from Communists to Barthians who were 
at each other’s throats from morning until night. The student body 
was hungry most of the time and full of every known aftermath 
of the various war neuroses. The equipment was terrible; the pay 
miserable; the hours and student teacher load quite impossible. 
“But,” she added, significantly, “Somehow, I can’t explain it, in 
spite of all this, we get along!” 

Dorothy Day’s talks on the ghastly collection of social and per- 
sonal misfits that go to make up the Catholic Worker movement 
and the incredible troubles they encounter in trying to carry on, 
always seems to end on the same note. “But, somehow, we get 
along!” There is in these people very little sense of pride, of seif- 
preservation, of self-concealment and they can ridicule and laugh 
at themselves and at their enterprises with wholehearted merriness 
that restores to its rightful place in life what heavenly humor was 
meant to be. 


22 Auclair, op. cit., p. 330. 
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JoY AND THE INTERIOR LIFE 








































‘TERTULLIAN DECLARES THAT “THE CHRISTIAN SAINT is hilarious’, 





hinting at the fact that to be really happy about anything you have 
, to be happy about everything, and Theresa of Avila prayed to be 
y delivered from sour, vinegary Christians. These, however, only 
s bring us to the threshold of a closely related mark of this life: the 
presence of Christian joy. Von Hiigel took great pains to single out 
.) this demand in the qualifications for canonization. There must 
| be ample evidence not only of heroism, but of the presence of 
e Christian joy. Yet this joy is as mysterious and as unfathomable 
rs as the character of sanctity itself, and like sanctity and holiness 
g it seems never to have been the goal, but only the by-product of 
d the soul’s attachment to God. 
n § Joy is such an utterly different category from pleasure or the 
1€ absence of pain. It is a quivering needle between the soul’s utter 
n satisfaction and its contrary sense of its own bent toward nothing- 
id ness, between what Simone Weil so subtly calls Grace and its 
er Natural countering down-thrust Gravity. To “weep for joy,” is 
en ever so natural because joy lies beth between and beyond both 
he § tears and laughter. Yet there is a great lightening of the heart in 
he it and a healing that knows no equal. To a heart that. has known 
Ist its balm, there can be the merriness on the scaffold itself of a 
as- Thomas More who asks the Lord Lieutenant to help him up the 
vas ladder with the genial “and as for my coming down, let me shift 
ore for myself.” 
dy Here is something beyond good and evil. It is here that Meister 
ath Eckhart’s joyous beggar who on being wished a good morrow de- 
oid clares “I never had an ill one”; it is here that Francis of Assisi in the 
rte. Little Flowers can describe the incredible buffetings attending on 
” perfect joy; it is here that we make up the sufferings found in Christ, 
and do it with the midnight hymns of a Paul and Silas singing in 
per- their prison chains. “Nothing,” and that means Nothing “can 
ent separate us from this love of Christ.” 
on, | 
= KINDLERS AND PURIFIERS OF THE DREAM 
ugh Is IT ANY WONDER, then, that persons who have experienced 
— the rare detachment brought about by Christian joy should often 
‘was see things upside down as far as contemporary public acceptances 
are concerned, and yet have their vision marked by a terrible logic 
of elementary simplicity when its real measure is taken? Often only 
very simple people offer any analogy to the perceptive powers of 
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the saint who sees with noonday vision. In South Africa I dined 
one day with an African evangelist who had been blind from 
birth. He described to me how, when he was a boy, his parents 
and his friends began keeping him from sitting here, from standing 
there, from riding there and from eating there and explained only 
that these were out of bounds for blacks. He insisted that as a 
blind man he simply could not understand what this was all about. 
Men were not all alike to him. But the only real differentiation he 
could find was that they were either kind and considerate, or rough 
and inconsiderate. What had color to do with this? His directness, 
like that of the saint’s, raises the question as to who, after all, is 
really blind in this world? Is it society, or is it this man? 

Francis of Assisi with his principle of Franciscan shame turned 
upside down the usual judgment that those who are poor and in 
want probably have been improvident and deserve their status 
and should be ashamed of themselves and of their condition, while 
those in plenty may be proud that they have only received what 
they deserved. Francis declared that when he, a follower of Christ, 
finds any man who has less than he has, not the impoverished one, 
but he himself is swept with shame and with a. longing to meet 
that man’s need. What madness, yet what sanity! 

Is it, then, any reason for drastic surprise that out of this life 
of sanctity have come impulses of such cleanness that the world 
is again and again purged at its heart and society is renewed from 
within by these fresh and astonishing interpretations of its dream, 
of that for which in its heart of hearts, it yearns if it only dared 
openly to acknowledge it. In spite of all the reservations we may 
wish to add, it is hard to see in any other light the poultice-like 
power of Schweitzer’s clean act upon the conscience of the West. 
He has turned the tables upside down, and men have gone about 
their own jobs differently because he dared to act as he did and 
set off a chain reaction of human concern. 

When a man like Arthur Shirley Cripps, whose poems you can 
read in the Oxford Book of Mystical Verse, left a respectable berth 
first in England, and then in Southern Rhodesian society, in order 
to throw in his lot with the Africans, live in a rondavel four day’s 
walk from the capital city, and share the African’s degraded status 
in a longing in some way to balance the budget, something hap- 
pened in Southern Africa whose implications are still at work. 
I asked a Matabele statesman recently how the Africans looked on 
Arthur Cripps, and after a long pause to ponder the matter, he 

replied, “I think they loved him more than they loved themselves.” 
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On Loneinc To DARE AND DarING 


I DO NOT KNOW HOw BETTER to express this longing to dare, 
but not daring, which marks our stooped world and the stooped 
souls of those who dwell in it than to cite the closing scene in 
Laurens Van der Post’s Bar of Shadow where with the war over 
and the Tokyo War Crimes Court verdict completed, a Japanese 
officer awaits execution for his brutalities as head of a prison camp. 
He is visited in his death cell by an English officer who has been 
both the victim and the witness of this Japanese jailer’s attempt 
to carry out his Japanese military code ideal of patriotic ferver. 
In spite of all, he is deeply attached to this doomed Japanese, and 
as he tries to say good-bye to him, he is met by a wide grin. 

Van der Post writes, “But the eyes, Lawrence said, were not 
laughing. There was a light in them of a moment which transcends 
lesser moments wherein all earthly and spiritual conflicts tend to 
be resolved and unimportant, all partiality and incompletion gone, 
and only a deep somber between-night-and-morning glow left. It 
transformed Hara’s strange distorted features . . . He was so moved 
by it, by the expression in those Archaic eyes that he wanted to 
turn back into the cell. Indeed he tried to go back but something 
would not let him. Half of himself, a deep instinctive, natural, 
impulsive half, wanted to go back, clasp Hara in his arms, kiss him 
good-bye on the forehead, and say, ‘We may not be able to stop 
and undo the hard old wrongs of the great world outside, but 
through you and me no evil shall come either in the unknown to 
which you are going, or in this imperfect and haunted dimension 
of awareness through which I move. Thus between us, we shall 
cancel out all private and personal evil, thus arrest the private and 
personal consequences to blind action and reaction, thus prevent 
specifically the general incomprehension and misunderstanding, 
hatred and revenge of our time from spreading further.’ But the 
words would not be uttered, and half of him, the conscious half of 
the officer at the door with a critical alert sentry at his side held him 
powerless on the threshold. So for the last time the door shut on 
Hara and his golden grin.”?3 

The difference between Lawrence, who stands for us all in his 
longing to dare, but not daring, and the man of interior life, is 
that what we yearn to do and shrink from, he does. Fastidiousness 
goes, invisible lines disappear, and the spontaneous embrace that 
melts the ice in the heart of the world is given. 


23 L. Van der Post, The Bar of Shadow (New York: Morrow, 1956) pp. 58-9. 
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Someone has defined an optimist as a man who, when the 
preacher says, “And finally,” begins to put on his coat. Without 
extending an instant invitation to any such an optimistic gesture 
on your part, the time has nevertheless come to draw this 
conference to a close. I remember a story of a group of Quakers 
who had gone camping together in Canada. After a long day’s trip 
by canoe, much of which had been made in the rain, they were 
shiveringly trying to get a fire going, and sent all hands out to 
gather wood. After a long struggle with the wet wood, the fire 
builder had at last gotten a frail little blaze going when one of the 
company staggered in toward the group bearing a huge log and 
promptly dropped it on the flickering fire with an exultant “Look 
what I’ve brought!” and effectively put out the fire. 


THE SANITY OF SANCTITY 


IN TRYING TO DEPICT THE CHARACTER of the interior life here 
today, its dog-like character may have had the opposite of a kin- 
dling effect. But the 10,000-mile journey begins with the first step, 
and one of the most impressive things about these seasoned pil- 
grims we have been keeping company with today is their vast 
sanity. When her male companions had seemed to make the interior 
life available only to those in one station or one temperament or 
to place it at the conclusion of some arduous climb up Everest, 
Theresa of Avila chides them, and even teases them a little. God's 
grace is sufficient for all conditions. “It would cost us dear not to 
seek for God until we were dead to the world. Mary Magdalen was 
not, when she found him, nor the woman of Samaria, nor the 
Canaanitess.”*4 She even goes as far as to declare, “God preserve 
me from people who are so spiritual that, come what may, they 
want to turn everything into a perfect contemplation”, or to sigh 
as she prayed, ‘‘From silly devotions, Oh Lord, deliver us.” The 
last thing to be desired is some kind of hothouse religiosity; and 
Theresa might even have given a blessing to the old Muslim who 
declared “The true saint goes in and out amongst the people and 
eats and sleeps with them and buys and sells in the market and 
marries and takes. part in social intercourse and never forgets God 
for a single moment,” provided that the accent upon the final 
clause in this sentence is not overlooked. For Theresa it is always 
the same note: ““The highest perfection does not consist in interior 
joys, nor in sublime raptures, nor in visions, nor in having the 
gift of prophecy, but in bringing our will into such conformity 






24 Auclair, op. cit., p. 310. 
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with the will of God, that whatever we know He desires, that also 
shall we desire with our whole affection.” And this condition can 
begin anywhere, in anyone, in any station, for the soul of each 
man is forever under God’s siege. 





On Cominc ALL THE Way IN 


‘THERE IS, HOWEVER, ONE FINAL TRAIT that marks the interior life 
wherever it is found. There is no record of it ever growing in those 
who do not know prayer. The rule is almost as blunt as that: No 
prayer, no interior life. And we have no record of a saint who did 
not pray, or of real growth in the interior life that is not marked 
by this inner yielding, this inner attention to God. And it is hard 
to find any more favorable verdict for a spiritual vinedresser, a 
minister who does not tend his own vineyard. God can and will 
have to forgive us much in our sermons. He can and will make up 
for our being drawn out in a thousand directions in serving the 
needs of our congregations. But finally He asks for our wills and 
for the deep inward intent which is prayer. 

Bernanos’ country priest speaks for the scattered character of 
much of the work of the Christian minister when he says “There 
remains the unforseen. And the unforseen is never negligible. Am 
I where our Lord would have me be? Twenty times a day I ask 
this. For the Master whom I serve not only judges our life but 
shares it, takes it upon Himself.” Yet this same shepherd comes to 
the swift close of his own life with the prayer on his lips “Dear God, 
I give all to You, willingly. But I don’t know how to give, I just 
let You take. The best is to remain quiet. Because though I may 
not know how to give, You know how to take . . . Yet I would have 
wished to be, once, just once, magnificently generous to You.”?® 

There is no way out around this yielding which is at the 
heart of prayer. And those who take this way begin with themselves. 
They give the world back to God beginning with themselves. Im- 
portunate as the New Testament account of the man begging for 
bread for his family or the widow before the judge; slow and un- 
spectacular, yet willing to pray not on one knee only but on both 
knees, this is the hidden life that can alone renew the church in 
our time. 


There is a line of Sidney Lanier’s that knows our generation 
almost better than it knows itself. 


25 Op cit., pp. 296-7. 





Oh age that half believest, thou half believest 
Half doubtest the substance of thine own half doubt, 
And half perceivest what thou half perceivest 
Standest at thy temple door heart, head out. 






















To those who would renew the church in our time, the answering 
voice calls out, “Come in, come in, come all the way in.” 





THESE WERE THE MEN ... whose prayers and writings 


and hard work solidified a young and struggling Church and made 
it live forever. 


St. Clement of Rome 

The Teachings of the Twelve 
St. Ignatius of Antioch 

St. Polycarp of Smyrna 


Homilies and Hortatory 
Literature 

Barnabas 

Hermas 

Diognetus 





D You will find them in 
A Theological and Historical Introduction to 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS By John Lawson 

Professor Lawson, of the Candler School of Theology, Emory University, 
introduces the APOSTOLIC FATHERS-—their teachings, their personali- 
ties, and their resounding impact on history. 

$5.00 Now at your bookstore 


The Macmillan Company 
A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publizhing Company 























































Inaugural Organ Recital 


ng 


Robert S. Baker 


CHACONNE IN E mMinor—Dietrich Buxtehude 
The English musicologist, Harvey Grace, once wrote that the 
opening of this work contains some of the most eloquent 
measures of all Baroque music. Certainly it is one of Buxte- 
hude’s most grateful works with grace, charm and free-flowing 
imagination, all much in evidence as the variations unfold. 
= The antiphonal dialogue, so characteristic of the music of 
| this period, is preserved by the device of repeating each varia- 
tion upon the antiphonal colors. 


Two CHorRALE-PRELUDES—Johannes Brahms 
“My Heart is filled with longing” 
“Jesus, Thou who dost lead me” 
The eleven Chorale-Preludes of Brahms for organ were pub- 
lished posthumously and were probably the last works he 
composed. Written at a time when he was grieving over the 
death of Clara Schumann, they are poignant outpourings 
both of grief and faith in the life to come. Unquestionably 
Brahms had portents of his own death, which was soon to 
follow. 


PRELUDE AND TRUMPETINGS—Myron Roberts (S.M.M. °37) 
This work, written by Mr. Roberts for Dr. Baker, was first 
performed at the National Convention of the American Guild 

I ' of Organists in Houston in 1958. Just published, it bears a 

‘ dedication to the memory of Dr. Charlotte Garden, who was 

a member of the faculty of the School of Sacred Music from 

its beginning until her tragic death last spring. 





The Clarence and Helen Dickinson Professorship of Sacred Music 
was created in 1945 in honor of the Founders of the School of 
Sacred Music. Its first incumbent was Dr. Hugh Porter, Director 
of the School of Sacred Music, 1946-1960. Dr. Robert S. Baker 
has been organist and choirmaster at Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, since 1953. 
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Sonc or Peace—-Jean Langlais 


The composer here gives a striking illustration of the power 
of music to evoke a mood, using material of the simplest 
means with the true hand of a master. 


FANTASIE IN G Mayor—Johann Sebastian Bach 


Written in Bach’s early period, this brilliant work shows 
clearly the influence of Buxtehude. After an opening toccata- 
like passage, the music launches into an extended Alla Breve, 
which builds to a climax of great intensity with a surprise 
cadence. Then follows another toccata-like section of great 
brilliance and drama. 











Meditation on the Life of Christ 


An Illustrated Manuscript of the Fourteenth Century 
By Isa Ragusa and Rosalie B. Green, 
Translators and Editor 


An extraordinary cycle of 193 pen drawings from the Italian ver- 
sion of a masterpiece of Franciscan literature is published here for 
the first time, with the drawings distributed through the narrative 
as they were in the original so that they can be studied and en- 
joyed in context. Publication of these illustrations makes available 
a cycle that has been described as ‘a manual of Christian iconog- 
raphy.’ The inclusion of a translation, the only English translation 
of any version of the Meditations now in print, provides a window 
into the mediaeval mind and into the teaching of one of the most 
appealing of the monastic orders. 

496 pages. Illustrated. $15.00 


Order from your bookstore, or 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, New Jersey 
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Honor, Praise and Thanksgiving 


Tom F. Driver 


Honor, praise, and thanksgiving 

For nameless fathers long dead: 
Children of Abraham, fathers of dreams, 
Bearers of promises from the Son, 
Believing the Church should be 

As good as her Word, 

They honored the claims of the world 
On the covenant God had made. 


God who had led us from out of the past, 
Ruler of men from the first to the last, 

We sing Thy power to reign in this place, 
Blessing the present with far-seeing grace. 


Moses and Israel, led by Thy hand, 

Went from the city to desert and sand; 

Now in the streets are the dunes and the glare, 
Hidden Thy face, but Thy Self everywhere. 


Ages of faith have been carried away; 

Our tents are pitched in an uncertain Cay; 
We cannot know what the future will be; 
Still hear our songs bearing praises to Thee. 


Mercy and life are the gifts of Thy reign, 

Truth is Thy will, Justice falls from Thy train; 

Lead us, O Sovereign, for Christ our Lord’s sake, 

Till the city be true and the sleepers awake. 
Amen. 


“Honor, Praise and Thanksgiving,” an anthem commissioned for 
the one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the Seminary, 
is the work of Tom F. Driver and Robert E. Crandell. Dr. Driver 

; is Assistant Professor of Christian Theology at Union. Composer 

i Crandell is organist and choirmaster of First Presbyterian 

Church, Brooklyn. 
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BAPTIST FOUNDATIONS 
IN THE SOUTH 
by William L. Lumpkin 


The first book ever published on the in- 
fluence of the Separates on Baptists in 
the South. Covering the period from 
1754-87, this significant work traces the 
growth and influence of the heroic 
group who brought the spirit of the 
Great Awakening to the South and 
who struggled to establish religious 
liberty as an American constitutional 































principle. 
The chapters... 
Separatism in Connecticut— Beginning and progress of the Great 
Awakening in New England 
Thrust Forth and Entering In— David Marshall and Shubal Stearns 


establish Separate Baptist churches in 
North Carolina 


The Promised Land: 

Its Possession Begun— 
Brush Fires in All Directions 
Are They Blood Brothers? 
Persecution and Exodus 


Growth and progress of their work is 
recounted and interpreted 


All Ablaze in Virginia Progress and persecution of Separate 
Struggle for Freedom in Virginia Baptists in Virginia 


Claiming the Frontier Expansion into Kentucky 


Post-revolutionary Revival and 
Merger 
Significance of the Movement 














denomination, the Great Awakening, and the men destined to serve 
as major instruments for planting the Christian faith in the Southern 
frontier of early America. 
This carefully documented work fiils a neglected phase of American 
church history. Bibliography. $4.25 
at your booksellers 
BROADMAN PRESS Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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Veritas— Unitas—Caritas 


Cyril C. Richardson 


IT Is A CURIOUS FACT that the anniversaries of Union Seminary 
have always fallen in times of trouble, and perhaps an even more 
curious fact that the real crisis has on each occasion been a year or 
so in the future. Thus our anniversaries have ever betrayed a tone 
of anxiety, but have never foreseen the darkness of the immediate 
future. We were founded in 1836 and our incorporators were not 
unaware of the signs of the times, for their charter was designed to 
meet the exigencies of the day. Yet a year after, financial panic 
struck the country, so that pledges for the new venture remained 
unredeemed, and for years our infant faculty labored without ade- 
quate remuneration, and sometimes without salary at all. Even 
more serious from a spiritual point of view was the bitter Presby- 
terian schism of 1838, which rent the church to which our founders 
owed their allegiance. Our twenty-fifth anniversary fell at the very 
beginning of the Civil War, before it was yet apparent what blood- 
shed and terror this would cost the country. Our fiftieth celebration 
was in 1886, four years before the Briggs trial, which brought to a 
pitch the passions of religious division in the matter of Biblical 
criticism. Our seventy-fifth anniversary was in 1911, three years 
before the outbreak of the first World War. Our centenary fell 
in 1936, again three years before another world-wide holocaust. 
And now we stand at 1961, wondering about our future. 

Skeptical though I am of every grandiose scheme for under- 
standing history, this two- or three-year interval between our cele 
brations and some fateful crisis does tempt us to indulge in the 
fancies of philosophers of history, and to predict some dire evil a 
year or two hence. But whether it is by accident or by divine provi- 
dence or by some secret working of human history that our anni- 


Cyril C. Richardson is the Washburn Professor of Church History 
at Union. ; 
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versaries have thus been the harbingers of desperate times, the point 
that I want to make is quite different. However one reads history 
one wanders in a wilderness of uncertainty, making generalizations 
when none is really apt. Nevertheless one has to act in history. 
One has to choose and to decide. That is our destiny. And it is to 
the kind of choice which our Seminary has made in times of trouble 
that I direct your attention this afternoon. I venture to penetrate 
its spirit, and to describe its tradition. I do not want to yield to the 
temptation which every anniversary offers to indulge in self-con- 
gratulation, to spread before you as it were a hundred and twenty- 
five years of mighty works, as if we here were responsible for them 
and so laid before the delegates of other institutions a challenge to 
rival our unique accomplishments. I want merely to recount our 
tradition, to characterize the path chosen for us over this century 
and a quarter which we have been called to choose as heirs of a 
distinctive Christian way. 

No one, to be sure, who has long been connected with the 
Seminary can fail to feel that the hand of Providence has guided 
us, and that the choices which were made by our predecessors and 
which we in our turn have made our own, are not without a sacred 
sanction. Yet nothing would be further from our essential spirit 
than to suppose that this is the only way, and that times of trouble 
do not offer genuine alternatives by which one can meet the per- 
plexing events which frame our common destiny. 


A Spirit oF MopERATION 


FROM THE VERY BEGINNING of our Seminary choices were made, 
choices which excluded others and continue to do so. We have a 
first loyalty by exclusion. A path was chosen and with remarkable 
consistency it has been our path ever since. We began, as I re- 
marked, in a time of troubles. The issues in the early 19th century 
were strangely akin to our own. The Old School—New School 
schism in Presbyterianism was a struggle first about interdenomina- 
tional societies (especially the plan of Union with Congregation- 
alism and the American Home Missionary society) and secondly 
about the liberal spirit in theology, which believes that to talk seri- 
ously about the gloria dei demands that we should talk seriously 
about the freedom of man. Almost all our founders and early pro- 
fessors (with the notable exception of Henry White) were New 
School men, who believed in the interdenominational venture, de- 
plored the heresy trials of Albert Barnes and Lyman Beecher, and 


were adherents of the New England theology and later of the 
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German historical method. It is this temper which has marked our 
career ever since. 

Our founders (as their charter makes so clear) chose a path in 
many ways contrary to the prevailing spirit of 1836. It was a day 
of division, of clarion calls to those half-truths which have always 
seduced less thinking men into the pleasures of bitterness and the 
deceptive sweetness of knowing one was absolutely right. Our 
founders envisioned a different way. They sought a Seminary where 
men’s views and feelings would be moderate, where party strife 
would be eschewed, and where the extremes of doctrinal specula- 
tion, practical radicalism and ecclesiastical domination would be 
renounced. They believed, that is, that human beings could be sen- 
sible, even about religion—an assumption, to be sure, which was 
unduly hopeful. It was a vision rather than an actuality. I shall 
not pretend that our history has fully vindicated their assumption. 
Union Seminary has not always been moderate in the views pro- 
pounded by its students or faculty, nor has practical radicalism 
not sometimes marked our career. With ecclesiastical domination 
we have done somewhat better, though even here I shall later show 
how this was involved in the Briggs case. But while the vision of 
our founders has not been actualized to the full extent that they 
may have hoped, nevertheless one achievement has been accom- 
plished, an achievement of such significance that it may rightly be 
viewed as the major contribution of these hundred and twenty-five 
years. I promised you that I would not boast, but here I belie my 
promise. It is something I feel with such intensity after thirty years’ 
connection with the Seminary that perhaps you will permit me the 
folly of boasting at this one point. Our contribution has been to 
create a common life of Christian dedication, learning and worship 
despite, and indeed because of the wide variety of our several views 
and the diverse churchly heritages we represent. 

I say that this is a major achievement. It justifies the optimism 
of our founders, though their dream has been realized in a way 
they scarcely envisaged. Individually as professors or students we 
certainly are not sensible men. We no less than others indulge in 
half-truths and extremes. We no less than others flaunt our ignor- 
ance as knowledge and may sometimes pretend to convictions and 
encounters which we never had. Yet we have learned to live to- 
gether, to think together and to worship together with mutual 
respect and without backbiting, and to a very large measure to 
accept each other’s criticisms of us with grace and without rancor. 
That, I dare to say, is no mean contribution to Christianity. It is 
something which no church, denomination, sect or ecumenical ven- 
ture has yet learned to the same degree. Individually we are not 
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very sensible, but somehow we have become sensible en masse, and 
have created the genuine harmony of a Christian community 
despite our follies and weaknesses and our diverse convictions. We 
have found how to agree to differ; and we have done that in the 
religious sphere where our fondest loyalties are touched and our 
deepest securities are involved. We have done it, too, without agree- 
ing that our differences make no difference, and without compromis- 
ing the stand which each of us takes. Few institutions, I think, have 
achieved just this thing. Secular faculties of divinity may live in 
harmony by the supposition that religion is something to be studied 
rather than believed. But we have done it while believing. That is 
the first, and I think the dominant element in our tradition, and 
it goes back to the very beginning. I referred a moment ago to 
Henry White, the one early professor who adhered to the Old 
School Presbyterianism. In a notable conversation he had with a 
newly invited professor, Henry Boynton Smith (a champion of the 
New School and of the fresh German criticism), their divergencies 
became clearly marked. Yet Smith could write of that conversation, 
“It was all very well and kind on both sides, and did not prevent 
his urging my coming here.” So it has been through this century 
and a quarter. We may deplore each other’s opinions, yet we can 
respect integrity and conviction. We know the extent to which we 
need each other, and in our common life and worship we have 
been correspondingly enirched by each other’s views. 


Union’s CHOSEN WAY 


OF COURSE OUR COMMUNITY is exclusive in its very aim to be 
inclusive. We are not a cross-section of Christianity, nor even of 
Protestantism. Ours has been a liberal spirit of agreeing to differ 
and of learning from each other. We have a respect for the finitude 
of religious apprehension and the limits of human understanding 
and expression. No student or professor here can be deceived into 
imagining he has the whole truth; and in consequence the more 
self-assured branches of Christendom would neither seek to be 
embraced by us, nor yield to our embraces. We have marked out 
for ourselves a path, but we know that it is only one of many. 

Yet a man must choose one path and not another, that is the 
tragedy of our finitude. Our very choice of a good excludes choos- 
ing another, and also bears in it the seeds of error. How clear is 
this in the story of the Briggs case where our directors were called 
to make perhaps the most momentous decisions since our founda- 
tion! Permit me to recall the circumstances, for they are highly 
instructive for understanding our spirit. The Old School—New 
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School schism in Presbyterianism lasted until 1870 when the Assem- 
blies were merged once more and a spirit of large charity on both 
sides ended the unhappy strife. Two of our members, Dr. William 
Adams (later our president) and Professor Henry Boynton Smith, 
played a leading role in these peaceful negotiations. The latter 
indeed was called by Princeton’s president “the hero of the re- 
union,” while Dr. Adams and his Princeton counterpart Dr. Mus- 
grave came to be dubbed “Old Magnanimous” and “Old Unani- 
mous” respectively—so strong were the ecumenical sentiments of 
that year. As a result in 1870 our Board of Directors granted the 
General Assembly the power to veto appointments to our profes- 
sorships. Though we were born free, we undertook this servitude 
for a noble cause. The Seminary’s decision was taken at once to 
further the peace of the church and also to assist the Old School 
seminaries to gain a freedom they had never previously enjoyed. 
Up to then the General Assembly had directly appointed professors 
in those schools. By means of reducing the Assembly's power solely 
to the veto, these schools were now able to choose their own facul- 
ties; and by undertaking this engagement of the veto our own 
Seminary made possible a uniform system for the whole church. 
We acted for charity and unity—but later we had to face the claims 
of truth. The storm broke in 1890 when Charles Augustus Briggs 
was transferred from the Davenport chair to the newly created 
Edward Robinson chair of Biblical theology. The Assembly, fear- 
ful of the new Biblical criticism which Briggs then represented and 
espoused in his forthright inaugural, promptly vetoed the transfer. 
After much heart-searching our Board of Directors in 1892 dis- 
avowed the veto on the grounds both that it had been given ultra 
vires and that it was an inappropriate method of assuring the purity 
of Christian teaching. 


TrutH ABpove UNITY 


BUT WHY REHEARSE THIS HISTORY? It is happily old history now, 
since our relations with the Presbyterian church have long since 
become most cordial, especially with the affiliation with Auburn 
and the moderatorship of Henry Coffin. I rehearse it, however, to 
remark on the second basic feature of our spirit—the fearless search 
for truth. When it was a question of unity or truth, we chose truth, 
simply because we believed that the only unity worth having was 
one which was grounded in a mutual respect for diverse views. We 
preferred freedom to err before the security of excommunication. 
That decision was momentous. By it our horizon was enlarged, 
and the wide scope of our service to many churches was made pos- 
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sible. Up to then we were almost exclusively Presbyterian. One of 
our incorporators, indeed, had in 1849 resigned from the Board 
on accepting a Congregational call, claiming for that reason “It 
would be indelicate, to say the least, if not positively wrong,” to 
continue as a director. It was the Briggs case which changed all 
that. We then became a genuine Union Seminary, and our Found- 
ers’ provision that students of all denominations should receive 
equal privileges in the Seminary came to be fully realized. Briggs 
actually became an Episcopalian after his adventures in heresy, and 
ever since we have recruited faculty and students from almost all 
the major branches of Christendom. 

That truth should be preferred before some of the claims of 
unity and charity was not a decision to be taken lightly, for who 
can know that he really knows the truth? Undoubtedly Briggs 
thought that he was correct in imagining there were two Isaiahs; 
yet his detractors were no less confident—perhaps they were even 
more confident than he—of their convictions. “Almighty God said 
that Isaiah said thus and so; Dr. Briggs says to Almighty God, 
‘Isaiah did not say so . . . he never wrote it; he was not living when 
it was written.’ This is not a formal or technical question, 1t is a 
direct issue as to the veracity of the eternal God.” So spoke one of 
the Assembly commissioners at the famous trial. It is an extreme 
instance; but so men still speak today. Yet in this conflict of con- 
victions, amid all the uncertainty which attaches to human opinion 
and church tradition, we chose the path which puts Veritas first 
as it stands on the top of our Seminary seal. The unity and charity 
we seek are those which acknowledge both our human frailty and 
the duty as well as the right to think for oneself. It is a risky deci- 
sion: it has had consequences for both good and ill in our history. 
It is perhaps a harder path than that of humble submission. I am 
not blind to the fact there is something Promethean about it. I 
shall only say that it is the choice which has been made, and from 
it we have gathered a harvest of unity and respect for each other 
(students and faculty alike) which would have been impossible were 
not the value of truth so esteemed. “God forbid,” said Thomas 
Hastings at the inauguration of President Cuthbert Hall in 1898, 
“that we should try to make all our students Presbyterians. . .. We 
scorn the low work of proselytizing, and . . . delight always to stim- 
ulate our students to think for themselves, only with such guidance 
and help as we may be enabled to give them.” 

A further consequence of this respect for the search for truth has 
been the significant place accorded to the layman in our tradition. 
We have not relied on laymen merely to find us money. This 
service, to be sure, they have rendered with a self-sacrifice and de- 
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votion which sometimes puts us professors to shame. But the lay 
members of our Board have given us spiritual wisdom and direc- 
tion. It is they as much as the clerical members who have guided 
us through perilous times and spoken to us from the pulpit with 
vision. It is, too, because we do not believe that the clergy have a 
monopoly of religious truth, that we have been active in extension 
work, holding that the layman has the right and duty to forge his 
faith in the light of current knowledge rather than in the darkness 
of credulity. Here are some words of Cuthbert Hall worthy of re- 
calling in this connection: “The distinction between the ministry 
and the laity, insofar as it is an artificial distinction, is receding 
from view. . . . If the subjects taught in the theological Seminary 
are of any real value as an equipment for practical usefulness, why 
should not those teachings be shared by all men and women .. . 
who are purposing to spread Christ’s influence in the earth?” 


STRENUITAS AND LIFE ON THE GROWING EDGE 


ONE OTHER FEATURE of our spirit I may remark. It is not one 
which appears on our seal, but it well might. I shall call it “stren- 
witas,” in the sense of vigor and excitement. To outsiders we have 
sometimes seemed a collection of free thinkers, provided for by a 
Board of Directors which A. A. Hodge once called “self-perpetuated 
and irresponsible.” By this he referred not so much to their morals, 
as to the fact they were subject to no higher authority. This ar- 
rangement has made Union Seminary a stimulating place in which 
to live. One never knows what odd fancy may next strike the mind 
of a colleague, nor what remote truth some visitor from afar will 
propound to us. There is a danger, to be sure, that we shall turn 
out to be sermon-tasters and spermologoi, but there is an equal pos- 
sibility that some forgotten word of God may be renewed in us, 
or some fresh insight into the gospel may grip us in the divine 
service. 

“This is to be an exciting week,” one of our directors once 
wrote, “for Revision, Heresy and Rebellion are exciting topics.” 
The words are those of E. R. Kingsley (the father of the later 
president of our Board) when in 1892 he carried the Seminary’s 
memorial on the veto to the Portland Assembly. I have often felt 
it is the kind of sentence which reflects our temper. We try to live 
on the growing edge of Christianity, and that means we are affected 
by a certain spice of battle for what we feel to be right. Herein lies 
such vitality as we have. Instead of party strife we engender the 
excitement of discovery, and so keep ourselves alive. We may from 
time to time be the begetters of folly, but we have sometimes been 
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the framers of new truth and made the gospel relevant in days when 
it seemed most outmoded. What we ask of our students is not that 
they should esteem us as infallible, or expect from us neat answers 
to the impenetrable mysteries of life, but that with us they should 
honestly and humbly search both themselves and the scriptures for 
some word of God that can be spoken with courage and conviction 
for the healing of men. It is to share in that thrill of discovery that 
we invite our members; and it is this spirit, I think, which most 
distinctively marks our alumni. 


THE SEMINARY’S CONTRIBUTION 


I HAVE TRIED TO DESCRIBE OUR SPIRIT and the path we have 
chosen in this Christian venture. It would not, however, be fitting 
on this occasion to conclude without some brief mention of the 
more practical ways in which the Seminary has made its contribu- 
tion to the life of the churches through this century and a quarter. 

First, of course, we have been a pastoral Seminary, training 
men to fulfill the duties of the local church. A large body of our 
graduates has always served and continues to serve in this way. 
Two of our most ancient chairs (the Davenport and the Wash- 
burn) commemorate devoted pastors. Our faculty has always in- 
cluded some called from the pastorate—an example is that of John 
H. Worcester whose untimely death in 1893 deprived the Seminary 
of a professor of systematics. I mention him because it was said of 
him what can be said of so many of our alumni, “He was a ‘house- 
going’ minister, and he did not confine himself to houses of any 
class, rich or poor, personally friendly or personally indifferent.” 
There used to hang in our Directors’ room a portrait with the cap- 
tion “An Unknown Divine.” I think it is symbolic of our contri- 
bution. Year after year we have sent forth men whose names are 
long forgotten and were never widely known, to serve in the local 
pastorate. They visited from house to house; they stood beside the 
suffering and the bereaved; they preached the gospel; they took 
civil responsibility; on them fell the care of the churches; they 
baptized, married and buried. They are unknown but they are 
recorded, for in them the Seminary has fulfilled its first and primary 
task. 

Then we have been a Seminary of Christian education—pre- | 
;aring teachers for every level of church, school, college, university 
and seminary. Our doctoral work in particular has expanded over 
the last twenty-five years, and we can now reckon some 800 presi- 
dents and professors among our living alumni. Our close ties with 
Columbia (which go back to 1890) have made possible a lively 
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interplay between Christian studies and other departments of 
learning, while the riches of our library continue to provide re- 
sources for important research. 

Third, we have been a missionary Seminary. Our graduates are 
far flung throughout the world, and to the younger churches espe- 
cially we have made a contribution, not least in our missionary 
fellowships and in the PARS program. New Delhi, we may predict, 
will not be lacking in Union alumni. 

Then we have been a musical Seminary, and with the forming 
of the Music School in 1928 we enlarged an interest which we had 
since our foundation, for the dignity and reality of worship. It is 
especially by the ministry of music that our own worship here in 
this Chapel has been enriched, and, despite the diversity of our 
liturgical backgrounds, we have been impelled to unity by the 
common language of this sacred art. 

We have been many other things. Of our concerns for social 
justice, for the ecumenical movement (in which our President has 
played so significant a role), and for our newer ventures in Reli- 
gious Drama and Psychiatry and Religion I have no time to speak. 

My last word will be merely to say that all these concerns have 
grown out of those basic choices which were made at the very be- 
beginning, when a path was taken which I have tried to describe and 
by which we continue to walk. We have striven for unity, because 
first we have given ourselves to the claims of integrity and truth. 
By being open with each other we have been moved to charity. Our 
horizon has been wide, because we have risked much. Our errors 
may have been many, because we have dared to taste of the tree of 
knowledge; but we have also found its fruit to be the fruit of life. 
If we have known its bitterness we have known also its sweetness 
and its strength. For a century and a quarter that has been our 
way. That it is not the only way we have often recognized. Yet it 
has opened to us both the thrill of discovery and some of the 
inexhaustible riches of the truth of Christ. It is in this spirit that 
we face the times of trouble which our anniversaries for some curi- 
ous reason seem inevitably to forebode. And it is by this spirit that 
our anxiety is transformed into a lively hope. 
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THIs DAY, IN WHICH WE CELEBRATE a century and a quarter of 
ministry to the churches of this young country, and of Christian 
witness to a new society, is a day of very considerable gratitude. In- 
stitutions of highest purpose and quality are the most valued treas- 
ures of any society, and Union is pre-eminently such an institution. 
Voices which keep men awake and responsible help to maintain a 
society fresh, uncontaminated, and nourishing to the spirits of its 
men and women; and Union has never failed to lift such a voice or 
to inspire its graduates to do the same. Study, which extends the 
limits of man’s knowledge and perception, affords new insight and 
} opportunity to each person who comes under its influence, and 
the highest scholarship characterizes this institution. 

When a generation receives so great and valuable a treasure as 
the next generation at this seminary will receive, the task of making 
to that treasure an addition of comparable quality is a most 
formidable one indeed. You and I cannot describe what shape such 


4 an addition ought to take, for we cannot foresee all the great needs 
“i of the coming century, to which this seminary will have to minister. 
aa We can, however, take note of some of the needs of the present day, 
25 out of which may grow tomorrow’s problems. 

I DEDICATION AS MISCONCEPTION 
v- 
1€ DURING THIS PAST YEAR I HAVE MET a great number of dedicated, 
. } concerned persons, each passionately committed to a cause and 
yk Fat 
1 Irwin Miller is President of the National Council of Churches. Mr. 


Miller, a layman, delivered this address on October 25, 1961, in 
celebration of the one hundred and ere -fifth anniversary of 
the Seminary. 
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eager to tell everyone who passes by about his enthusiasm, and how 
much purpose the cause has given to a life that was previously aim- 
less, and how things are now simple and clear which once were 
tangled and confused. The astonishing thing about such persons, 
and they are not few in number in this country, is that, active 
church members and convinced Christians though they be, they 
nevertheless did not find the Church of Jesus Christ to be that cause 
to which they now attach themselves with such passion and with 
such purpose. Their confusion was not resolved by the Church, but 
instead by societies and movements and causes, often of question- 
able origin, and arising quite outside the Church. The numbers of 
such persons are great, and we cannot easily dismiss them as crack- 
pots. And so we face a question: Why did these persons, seeking a 
cause, not find that cause in the Church? 

My next observation arises out of the first. In an astonishing 
number of cases the causes to which these good church members 
have attached themselves proclaim principles and positions wholly 
contrary and hostile to the ancient teachings of the Church, but the 
adherents to these causes are under no feeling that they have to 
make a choice. They remain happily identified with the Church 
and madly devoted to the cause, either unaware of any conflict or 
possessed of the ability to entertain side-by-side thoroughly con- 
flicting notions. Nor is such a state of mind confined to these per- 
sons. This summer we saw businessmen sent off to jail, in their 
private lives model citizens, Sunday School teachers, parents who 
were concerned about honesty and juvenile delinquency, and yet 
somehow thoroughly baffled that people would be put in jail for 
maintaining what they called “orderly prices.” We have seen argued 
in the Harvard Business Review within the last year that persons 
who as individuals are admittedly to be governed by the principles 
of the Golden Rule are, when banded together in a corporation or a 
labor union or a professional association, to be exempt from this 
Christian mandate and are honorably to work only for maintenance 
of maximum dollar profits for share-holders, dollar wages for union 
members, or rewards in some other tangible form. The question 
therefore remains: Why do these people, who are so very many of 
us in this society today, fail to see the conflicting notions which they 
entertain side by side; and why has the Church not made them to see 
this conflict, to be disturbed by it, and helped them to resolve it? 


DULLING THE CuTTING EDGE 


THESE QUESTIONS, WHICH ARE REALLY one question, have been 
prompted by observations of church members, and there are an 
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astonishingly and rapidly growing number of them. An equally 
interesting question has come to my mind concerning non-church 
members. It has seemed to me that there is an interest in and a rec- 
ognition of religion in general and Christianity in particular among 
non-church members to a significantly greater degree than was true 
a generation ago. But at the same time all too many persons of 
great gifts in our society, persons of highest intellect, sharp percep- 
tion, high creative power, are too often found outside the Church. 
If they give the Church any recognition, it is token only, and in 
few cases can it be said that they find in today’s church their source 
of excitement, a goad to their creativity, or that profound dis- 
turbance of spirit which makes a man aware that he is alive and 
awake to the true and precious nature of the life which he has. 

Does this sound as though I thought I had conducted a statis- 
tically valid survey, which justifies such conclusions, if that is what 
they are? Obviously I have conducted no such survey. Equally 
obviously there are many examples that have occurred to you by 
means of which you can disprove these observations. I think there- 
fore that they are worth no more weight than this: They are ob- 
servations that return to disturb me with increasing frequency as 
I travel about the country and to provoke a line of thought which 
may or may not have some validity. Inevitably we are drawn to 
inspect the Church of today. What sort of place is this wherein so 
many, seeking a cause, have failed to find it? I think it is only honest 
to say that, with some warm and brilliant exceptions, the Church of 
today is a dull place, and dullness may be the quickest poison of all 
to the Gospel. In such a highly seasoned, glamorized, stereophonic, 
vista-vision world as we now live in, the Church has not accepted 
the opportunity to overpower this oiled and glittering sham with 
shattering reality, nor to match the genuine excitement of the 
world of deeds with achievement and suggestion equally captivating 
to the spirit of man. The prevailing goal of Protestant worship is 
not, in the great New Testament phrase, “to stab men through the 
heart.” It is “good taste.” And where in this haystack of harmless 
sermons, budget meetings, worn-out anthems, fellowship get-to- 
gathers, good old hymns, attendance drives, and committee meetings 
is there to be found a cause to die for? 


THe Cuurcu WitrHout A Worp To SPEAK 

THE CHURCH CAN BE CHARGED also with covering its eyes to God 
as He is. How strange is it that men are split and harbor conflict 
when the Church may be doing the same? Our eyes tell us that in 


this world of more than two billion children of God, some honor 
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their father’s names in their lives, and some tragically fail. Mathe- 
matics tell us that, in the visible universe, probability multiplied 
by time indicates the existence of several billions of inhabited 
planets like ours. Why should we not suppose that life on some of 
them may have put on a quality of glory and on others may have 
ended in catastrophe, even as we see it happen to God’s own chil- 
dren here? And yet in today’s Church the ancient notion still gen- 
erally persists that this single speck of dust in the outer suburbs of 
the universe is the purpose and end of all creation, and that some- 
how, perhaps by the arrival of the Celestial Marines just before the 
commercial, man will be prevented from doing himself in. It is 
most unhappily true and has been generally remarked that the 
ancient cry of the prophets, “repent lest ye perish,” is heard with 
greatest conviction, not from the pulpit, but from the scientific 
laboratory. 

The Church today is performing its parental role, and it gives 
evidence of its concern over all mankind, but all too often it is like 
a mother whose vocabulary is limited to the one word, “Don’t!”. 
Parents can plainly see how their adolescents should behave, but it 
has never been enough to say, “Do this—Don’t do that.” The an- 
swering cry has always been, “But, Mother, you don’t understand.” 
All too often it is the poet, the painter, and the composer who sees 
most clearly the nature of man’s problems in each society and speaks 
most movingly to them. Seldom does the Church touch man as does 
the artist. 

Seldom, also, does the Church speak to her children about 
achievement. This is an age of staggering accomplishment, in 
sciences, in all the arts, and in the organization and perfection of 
work. But it is generally true that the Church whether by example 
or preaching, has not supplied the fire which kindles in young men 
and women the consuming desire and passion to accomplish all that 
they have in them to do. The Church confines God within the walls 
of morality and overlooks the possibility that in the Creator's bal- 
ances it is not impossible that one brief Schubert [mpromptu may 
outweigh a thousand correctly dull sermons. 

These are no new criticisms of the Church. They have been 
made in every age. Nor do they pretend to asy that the Church 
ministers to this age less well than it has to many societies of the 
past. I think, rather, such harsh statements as this remind us of 
what the Church might be and of the full dimensions of its latent 
power, and of the opportunity that rests in the hands of the few 
institutions of great quality like this Seminary to unlock that power 
and loose it upon a generation that will most desperately need to 
feel its thrust. 
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THEOLOGY OF EXPERIMENT 


May I SUGGEST THAT SUCH AN OPPORTUNITY needs to be exploited 
first of all through theology. God is not to be found alone in the 
Scriptures or adequately encompassed by words. The Psalmist re- 
minds us, “The heavens are telling the glory of God, the firmament 
showeth His handiwork. Day to day pours forth speech, and night 
to night declares knowledge.”” The mathematician, the astronomer, 
the chemist, the physicist, all study God with excitement height- 
ened by the new awareness that what we know of Him, and there- 
fore of ourselves, is as nothing compared to what remains to be 
learned. The same is true of the psychologist, the psychiatrist, and 
the sociologist, who, better than most, can understand the words of 
Whitman, “In the faces of men and women I see God.” All these 
agree with Saint Paul that “we know in part”; all these venture with 
trial and thought and experiment, whether they use the term or 
not, to learn more about God. But theology does not yet seem in 
this exciting and discovering sense to have become truly experi- 
mental. When it does, when it brings together under one light all 
the hints and manifestations which God has scattered round in every 
field for our discovery and finding, when it has related Leprosy 
to Love, and Eternity to Boredom, and the soundless reaches of 
empty, sterile space to death on a cross, and non-filterable viruses 
to the Grace of God, and when it accepts in its work the gross in- 
adequacy of words and will have rid itself of the comfortable pro- 
tection of professional vocabulary and commandeered the power of 
the poet, then it will surely bring new understanding, new light, 
new wholeness, and new power to all men—the simple as well as 
the wise. Upon such a foundation worship will assume new author- 
ity. Church program and business will be invested with sense and 
importance; and the children of God will catch a new glimpse of 
what it means to be perfect as their Father in Heaven is perfect. 
We will understand that danger and risk and disaster are to be em- 
braced, finding in them opportunity and not the end. And no longer 
will we, creatures bound to die, present the ridiculous appearance 
of worrying about survival. This new infusion of power and reality 
into the Church and into its members and into the society it shapes 
and enriches must come from great institutions like this one. It is a 
heavy responsibility, but it is equally an opportunity not given to 
others. 
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The Way of Israel: Biblical Faith 
and Ethics, By JAMES MUILENBURG. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1961. 
158 pp., $3.75. 


This is volume 5 in a series called 
“Religious Perspectives,” edited by 
Ruth Nanda Ashen. It has a distin- 
guished group of editors and of vol- 
umes published and planned. Its pur- 
pose is the rediscovery of man and of 
his meaning in a world that seems 
created by himself, and the rediscov- 
ery of God and of the relevance of 
God in history against the background 
of contemporary culture wherein the 
sacred appears excluded as a needed 
category for understanding. 

This volume by Professor Muilen- 
burg would appear to fit into the pur- 
pose of the series very well indeed. 
Beginning with a statement concern- 
ing the distraught and groping nature 
of modern man, the book proceeds 
with “the Way of Israel” as a guide 
to the rediscovery of meaning. The 
image of the “way” is chosen because 
it is precisely this term with its rich- 
ness of connotation in the Old Testa- 
ment which holds together faith and 
ethics, commitment in trust with his- 
torical involvement, with the mean- 
ingful excitement and urgency which 
the Israelites experienced within time 
and event. Life is a journey through 
time wherein what is most important 
can usually best be expressed by a 
verb. Israel had encountered the Word 
of God in particular occasions which 
involved the people, not in a simply 
physical undertaking, but in a partic- 
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ular walking on a particular journey 
because of command and promise to 
which confession, expectancy, joy, and 
obedience were characteristic responses. 
In other words, the way of Israel was 
historical because history belongs to 
God’s sovereignty; it “is God’s gift to 
Israel and to the world. It is a unique 
gift, not only because events and times 
are unique, but also because of the 
particular nature” of particular events 
wherein Israel had her beginning and 
within which lay her career. “The 
event is God’s event for Israel. It is 
with reference to that event that 
Israel comprehends her existence.” 
And the Word which lay within it was 
so powerful as to open the way to the 
future and to form the guiding force 
to it now (p. 44). 

The author’s central concern with 
the questions of faith and history 
places him squarely within the central 
emphasis of contemporary Old Testa- 
ment theology, an emphasis which has 
played so important a role in the re- 
turn of Old Testament study to so im- 
portant a place in theological cur- 
ricula. After initial chapters on “the 
Way of the Word,” the symbols and 
the beginning of the Way, the volume 
proceeds to interpret from this per- 
spective the literature of Israel, the 
work of the lawgivers, prophets and 
wisemen, the response in worship 
(Psalms), and the remarkable way to 
a future that was opened, not closed, 
by “tragedy.” 

The book was written by one of our 
country’s greatest teachers of the Old 
Testament. It is eloquent, swiftly mov- 
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ing, clearly written as though spoken. 
It thus catches the reader up within 
it, seeks out his participation in this 
fresh and to us almost new realm of 
meaning. To the author’s former stu- 
dents, the volume will surely furnish 
a concise review of their great teach- 
er’s central concerns, while to others 
not only will the author be introduced 
in the area of his great strength as 
expositor, but they cannot help but be 
drawn as to a magnet toward the “new 
Reality” here so eloquently presented, 
even if subsequently they decide to re- 
ject it for pastures that appear more 
congenial and perhaps less demanding 
as far as complete restructuring of the 
self is concerned. 

One will note in the book one fea- 
ture that is characteristic of the au- 
thor, an area of investigation and in- 
terest that is uniquely his own. This 
is his concentration on the forms of 
the literature, on the interplay of form 
and content, and on the appropriate- 
ness of a given form for the expression 
of a given theme. That is, no exposi- 
tor can be truly an interpreter if he 
deals alone with ideas, nor with their 
archaeological or historical setting. He 
must at all times be a “literary critic” 
in the positive and wide sense of the 
term. 

The theologian may well ask the au- 
thor, as this reviewer has repeatedly 
been asked: does not your presentation 
sound as though you are reading the 
New Testament back into the Old? 
What difference has or would the New 
Testament make in your perspective? 
It is a strange fact today that with 
only a few exceptions this type of book 
is the product of Christian scholar- 
ship. It has been developed, we be- 
lieve, under rigorous scholarly dis- 
cipline, with fresh methods of research 
in areas of form, criticism, tradition- 
history, comparative religion, archae- 
ology, and history. Yet, when the 
typical Jewish student, with a good 
background in his culture, hears it, it 
also sounds “Christian.” And for my 
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part here at Harvard, I have begun 
to wonder whether even as a scholar 
I can now teach Jewish students with- 
out their feeling a sense of discomfort 
and reaction. In any event, the Old 
Testament scholar’s position today is 
new, in some ways peculiar, and it 
suggests that the whole question of 
the Old Testament in relation to the 
Christian Church, must be examined 
in a fresh perspective. 

G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


Biblical Studics in Memory of H. C. 
Alleman, Epitep By J. M. Myers, O. 
REIMHERR, AND H. N. Bream. Gettys- 
burg Theological Studies, Locust Val- 
ley, New York, J. J. Augustin, 1960. 
224 pp. 

Professor Herbert C. Alleman was 
professor of Old Testament for many 
years at Gettysburg Theological Semi- 
nary. In this book a group of his 
former students and friends seek to 
do him honor, but it is sad to reflect 
that he did not live to receive so 
worthy a tribute. Professor Alleman 


was a respected scholar and a good 
teacher, but the force of his person- 
ality went far beyond the confines of 
the classroom. President Baughmam 
writes a moving appreciation, and the 
contents of this book eloquently con- 
firm his high estimate of the man. 
Some sixty pages are devoted to Pro- 
fessor Alleman’s “Devotional Studies 
based on Psalms.” Here one senses 
something of the spirit and faith of 
a dedicated Christian. The words are 
simply spoken; what is more, they are 
not borrowed, although it is clear that 
the writer has familiarized himself 
with much that has been written. 
Each study has its own apt caption, 
and each is concluded with a prayer 
composed by Professor Alleman him- 
self. For these prayers alone the book 
is worth having. It was a wise decision 
of the editors to include this section 
in the book; not only his students, but 
all who love the Psalter will treasure 
this worthy monument, 
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Johannes Hempel contributes an ex- 
cellent study on “The Factuality of 
History in Biblical Thinking.” It is 
unfortunate that the editors did not 
see fit to translate it from the Ger- 
man, especially since Hempel’s Ger- 
man is difficult. It is one of the strong- 
est essays in the book and bears di- 
rectly upon the whole problem of the 
historicity of biblical events and rev- 
elation. “The faith of both Testaments 
rests upon the opera Dei witnessed to 
in them, but not upon speculations 
over the opera Dei ad intra, upon the 
deeds of God in this world as they 
are proclaimed, not upon the inner- 
divine processes as they are contem- 
plated” (p. 68). Three areas of “so- 
cial” life, in the widest sense of the 
word, are isolated, the motif of rival- 
ry, of denial or disobedience, and of 
reversal (Wende or Umkehrung). Such 
general terms will not give the reader 
any impression of the richness and 
concreteness of the discussion; it cer- 
tainly deserves translation, for it is a 
first-class contribution. 

George E. Mendenhall has written 
an important essay on “The Relation 
of the Individual to Political Society.” 
This is an area which Dr. Menden- 
hall has made his own special prov- 
ince. He moves with ease among the 
cultures of the ancient Near East; he 
not only knows the languages cognate 
to Hebrew but also understands the 
social structures and political and cul- 
tural mentality of the societies of 
which he speaks (e.g. law, custom, 
mores). Henry S. Gehman of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary has some 
good things to say about “Natural 
Law in the Old Testament”; as we 
should expect, it is wise, balanced, 
and, carefully expressed. Harold L. 
Creagor devotes a good chapter to 
“The Grace of God in Second Isaiah.” 
It is somewhat homilectical in tone, 
but it is independent and constructive. 
Elmer E. Flack turns to “The Con- 
cept of Grace in Biblical Thought”— 
certainly a spacious theme, but he ex- 
amines the relevant terminology in 
Hebrew and Greek and at the close 


of his treatment has some excellent 
remarks about the true meaning of 
charis in the New Testament and 
Luther. 

Charles T. Fritsch has for many 
years been working on the Septuagint, 
latterly with the Book of Isaiah in 
Greek. Here he centers his attention 
upon “The Concept of God in the 
Greek Translation of Isaiah.” The rel- 
evant expressions in the original He- 
brew are given, and these are followed 
by the Septuagintal renderings with 
appropriate commentary. Raymond T. 
Stamm offers as his contribution 
“Luke-Acts and Three Cardinal Ideas 
in the Gospel of John”: “the continu- 
ing presence of Jesus through the Spir- 
it, the continuing presence of Jesus 
and the greater works, and the con- 
tinuing revelation and the growing 
life.” Here again (as _ frequently 
throughout the volume) tribute is paid 
to the influence of Dr. Alleman. The 
book closes with a discussion by J. M. 
Meyers, the present occupant of the 
Old Testament chair at Gettysburg, of 
“The Cultus and its Significance.’ Few 
subjects are more important in cur- 
rent Old Testament study, although 
Meyers goes much his own way in 
dealing with it. 

The president and faculty of Gettys- 
burg Seminary may well be proud of 
this tribute to a much beloved and 
inspiring teacher. 

JAMES MUILENBURG 


Hebrew Thought Compared with 
Greek, BY THORLIEF BoMAN. Philadel- 
phia, The Westminster Press, 1961. 
224 pp. 


Entirely aside from one’s agreement 
or disagreement with all that the au- 
thor has to say, this book should be 
required reading for all students and 
alumni of Union Seminary, and espe- 
cially for the members of the faculty, 
not excluding the members of the bib- 
lical departments. The nature and rel- 
evance of Hebrew and Greek thinking 
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has been long controverted both here 
and elsewhere in the world of theol- 
ogy, and for good reason, because 
issues of paramount importance are 
involved for an understanding of the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments and, indeed, for the develop- 
ment of Christian theology. It has not 
been uncommon here and elsewhere 
to exaggerate the uniqueness of He- 
brew faith, or rather to discover 
uniqueness where it is not in reality 
present at all; but, on the other hand, 
it has been just as common to miscon- 
strue and misinterpret the true char- 
acter of Hebrew mentality, to assume, 
for example, that the English words of 
our Bible reproduce adequately the 
the meaning of the original Hebrew 
or Greek, and to attach Greek or West- 
ern meanings to ancient Semitic ter- 
minology. On the one hand, biblical 
and also systematic theologians, espe- 
cially in recent years, have viewed 
Greek thinking too exclusively, usual- 
ly in the light of Plato; on the other 
hand, with a few notable exceptions, 
they have failed to grasp the nature 
of biblical mentality as it is reflected 
in the varied and manifold literary 
types and their concrete situations in 
life (Sitz im Leben). Despite the fact 
that Boman’s book has come in for 
some sharp criticism by Bultmann 
and more recently by James Barr in 
his newly-published work, The Semi- 
naries of Biblical Language (Oxford 
University Press, 1961), the translator 
of his work is right in saying that 
“it is a responsible contribution of an 
understanding of the unique kind of 
thinking represented by the Old Tes- 
tament” and that “it deals penetrat- 
ingly with one of the basic questions 
currently facing biblical scholars and 
systematic theologians alike” (p. 10). 

Hebrew Thought Compared with 
the Greek is translated from the sec- 
ond edition of the German work with 
the author’s revisions to January, 1960. 
In the preface to the English edition, 
Boman has some interesting things to 
say about history (“I feel constrained 
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to protest against the theologians’ cus- 
tomary conception that only the Is- 
raelites had any knowledge of what 
history is”), about creation, the Greek 
view of the beyond ard biblical escha- 
tology, and the contrast of “the vis- 
ual, contemplative piety of the Cath- 
olic Church” and Luther’s dynamic- 
auditive way of expressing his thought 
and religion. The first chapter poses 
the problem: Greek and Hebrew lan- 
guages are essentially different, and 
the distinction penetrates deeply into 
the psychic life. Boman is concerned to 
discover the psychological background 
of the forms of language employed by 
both peoples. James Barr attacks Bo- 
man’s view here from a_ linguistic 
point of view. 

In the first chapter Boman contrasts 
the dynamic or “dynamic-harmonic” 
mentality of the Hebrews with the 
static or “resting” mentality of the 
Greeks, and develops his thesis by an 
acute scrutiny of the Hebrew static 
verbs, which he finds uniformly to 
bear active and dynamic connotations. 
Special attention is devoted to the 
verb hayah, usually rendered “to be.” 
He rightly sees that the meaning of 
the verb is manifold and is susceptible 
of many renderings, most frequently, 
perhaps “to become” or “to come.” 
This discussion is of extreme interest 
in connection with current theological 
preoccupation with “being”; careful 
study of Boman’s analysis would clear 
the air of much palpable absurdity 
and downright error. “The hayah of 
God is to act as God, to deal as God, 
and to carry into effect as God” (p. 
47). Let it be said that Boman is care- 
ful not to set the Israelites over 
against the Greeks in a simple way. 
For example, after his discussion of 
“being” and “non-being” in Hebrew 
and Greek thinking, he says, “It is 
easy to find the Israelite parallel to 
these profound ideas of Plato” (p. 56). 
Again, “. . . Hebrew thinking is pic- 
torial, unsystematic, personalistic, and 
warmly sensitive, and if it is possible 
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to discount that peculiarity, it will not 
be hard to see that Plato and the 
great minds of the Old Testament 
were not only occupied with the same 
problem but arrived at analogous so- 
lutions of the same problem” (p. 57). 
An illuminating section is devoted to 
the word in ancient Oriental, Hebrew, 
and Greek thought (58-69). Equally 
arresting is the treatment of the Is- 
raelite image of God, in which Boman 
writes discerningly about the descrip- 
tions of Yahweh in the Old Testament 
and takes up seriatum some of the 
more characteristic anthropomorph- 
isms (nostrils, hand, ear, face, etc.). Of 
particular interest is his discussion of 
Gen. 1:26ff., particularly the words 
selem and demuth (“image” and “like- 
ness”). Over against the Israelite men- 
tality in relation to the visual Boman 
treats “appearance in Greek thinking,” 
in which he has some fascinating ob- 
servations about color and light in 
Greek and Hebrew literature. 


The third chapter takes up the dif- 
ficult and important subject of time 
and space in Israelite and Greek think- 
ing. Much of the important literature 
is referred to. While there is much 
here that is wisely and well said, I 
have my reservations about the au- 
thor’s reference to time rhythm. “In 
any case, the shortest time in Hebrew 
is not a point, nor a distance, nor a 
duration but a beat” (p. 136). It is 
certainly true that time is not under- 
stood chiefly as duration or measure- 
ment, but the dominant view of the 
Old Testament does not seem to me 
to subject time to any such structures 
as are implied in Boman’s discussion. 
On the other hand, it is good to read 
that “the sense which is plainly made 
for successive impressions is hearing. 
We see the spatial and hear the tem- 
poral” (p. 142). Cullmann is criticized 
for his view “that the difference be- 
tween the biblical and Greek concep- 
tions of time consists in the fact that 
the biblical is linear and Greek cyclic, 
and that, for that reason, the Greek 


has to experience ‘the fact that man 
is bound to time . .. as an enslave- 
ment, as a curse’” (p. 162). 

The final chapter on “Logical 
Thinking and Psychological Under- 
standing” discusses the two ways to 
approach reality and the warrant for 
the two viewpoints, the formal pe- 
culiarity of each way of thinking, and 
“the independence of the Israelite 
thinker.” Here inter alia Boman char- 
acterizes the Greek and Hebrew mean- 
ings of truth and wisdom. The book 
closes with a succinct summary and a 
discussion of the psychological founda- 
tion of the differences between Jew 
and Greek. There are not a few caveats 
that the reviewer would wish to reg- 
ister, and he is surely not alone in 
this. But the book is not only an able 
presentation of some very thorny prob- 
lems, but it also has decided heuristic 
value in the present stage of the- 
ological discussion. Both Greek and 
Hebrew among us can learn much 
from it, and it will be salutary if it 
serves to temper our excesses. 

JAMES MUILENBURG 


Moses and the Vocation of the Jew- 
ish People, BY ANDRE NEHER. New 
York, Harper Torchbooks, 1959. 191 
pp-, $1.35. 


This paperback represents the sev- 
enth volume in the Harper Torch- 
books’ “Men of Wisdom” series. The 
author is a Rabbi and Professor of 
Jewish History and Literature at the 
University of Strasbourg. He thus 
writes from a Jewish perspective, and 
what he has to say about Moses and 
the vocation of the Jewish people will 
be appreciated mostly by jews. 

His initial thesis is arresting: the 
Western mind, including both the 
Jewish and Christian elements in it, 
knows primarily a myth rather than 
the reality of Moses. But to get be- 
yond this myth and discover the real 
Moses and the relationship between 
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him and the present, Neher has a typ- 
ically Jewish answer: inquire into the 
relationship between the Torah and 
the present, for “the authentic Moses 
reveals himself wherever the Law in 
itself is the central subject of a think- 
er or a programme, where it regulates 
a conscience or a life” (p. 16). He goes 
on to suggest that the myth of Moses 
is also overcome when the position of 
the Jew during and since the Third 
Reich is profoundly understood. The 
crime against the Jews constituted a 
monstrous violation of the Law, and 
it is only when the Law is fully re- 
stored and made effective that the 
world can regain its balance and be 
provided with the foundation and 
plan for a new and different era. But 
the process of doing this will inevit- 
ably drive men (i.e., the Jews) back to 
the genuine Moses, the architect of 
the Torah, in whose life and thought 
the Law was made manifest. Thus, in 
Moses, the Law-giver, the unique vo- 
cation of the Jewish people—to fulfill 
the Law—is realized. As a contempor- 
ary illustration of all this, Neher 
points to the Zionist venture, the State 
of Israel, a position many (including 
some Jews) will feel moved to chal- 
lenge and not without some justifica- 
tion. 

In a second chapter Neher turns to 
a consideration of “the historical 
Moses.” Drawing upon Biblical and 
non-Biblical tradition, he sets down in 
schematic fashion the principal data 
with regard to the historical figure of 
Moses, and then in a long essay, places 
it all against the dual background of 
an earlier (16th-15th cen. B.C.) and 
later, (14th-13th cen. B.C.) chronology. 
His romantic imagination moves him 
to prefer the former; but he acknowl- 
edges that considerations of exegesis, 
textual criticism, and archaeology lend 
weight to the latter. In giving his- 
torical details of the earlier chronolo- 
gy, he makes some slips: Hammurabi 
never waged any wars against the Su- 
merians as such (p. 50); the Hyksos 
did not establish their court at Mem- 
phis but at Avaris-Tanis (p. 52); no 
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fragments of tradition can be assem- 
bled to “preve” that Hatshepsut was 
the daughter of Pharaoh who saved 
Moses from the ark (pp. 59-60); the 
context of the Mernephta Stele is not 
quite as obscure as Neher asserts (p. 
67). 

In this reviewer's opinion, the third 
part of the book is the best. Under 
the title, “The Calling of Moses,” the 
author discusses three topics: first, 
with real insight, he explicates the 
meaning of the Exedus in terms of 
“the discovery of the neighbor’; sec- 
ond, he describes the giving of the 
Law and its significance; finally, he 
presents a superb little theological 
meditation on the spiritual implica- 
tions of the desert, where God en- 
countered Israel. This whole section is 
exciting, suggestive, and stimulating. 

Neher concludes his study with two 
chapters, one devoted to “The Voca- 
tion of the Jewish People,’’ in which 
he takes up the Exodus as a histori- 
cal mission, the Law in its cosmic di- 
mensions, and the messianic calling ot 
Israel; the other outlining seven 
trends in the faith kept by the Jew- 
ish people with Moses. It is fair to 
say that the Christian will read this 
book with mixed emotions. He will 
respect the Jewish interpretation ol 
Moses and learn something from it, 
but in the end he will find the con- 
clusions too parochial, and many ot 
the observations lacking in theological 
depth and perspective. 

Grorce M. LANDES 


Myth and Reality in the Old Testa- 
ment, BY BrevArp S. CHILps. Naper- 
ville, Ill., Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 1960. 
112 pp. $3.00. 


The theological and hermeneutical 
significance of the phenomenon of 
myth in the O. T. has received sur- 
prisingly little attention in O. T. re- 
search, not only in spite of recent 
studies by philosophers and_histori- 
ans of religion, who have redefined 
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and reinterpreted the meaning and 
importance of myth in such a way as 
to make a fresh investigation of this 
topic for Israel’s literature both re- 
warding and revealing, but also in 
light of Rudolph Bultmann’s prog- 
ramme of Entmythologierung, whose 
methodology, though primarily for- 
mulated for the N. T. material, is 
certainly not without some relevance 
for similar phenomena within the O. 
T. It would thus appear that O. T. 
scholarship now stands at the thresh- 
hold of a rich, new field of inquiry, 
which demands a thorough and com- 
prehensive study of all the elements 
in question. 

A pioneering effort in this direction 
is Prof. Childs’ monograph, Myth and 
Reality in the Old Testament. The 
title suggests his thesis: “Myth and 
the Old Testament have as their ulti- 
mate concern an understanding of re- 
ality” (p. 7). The author begins by 


briefly outlining two definitions of 
myth as the term has been employed 
in the history of modern Biblical 
scholarship. Both what he calls the 
‘broad’ (i.e. historic-philosophical, as 
e.g. Bultmann’s) and ‘narrow’ (i.e. 
form-critical, as e.g. Gunkel’s) defini- 
tions of myth he finds inadequate to 
a phenomenological definition, which 
he proceeds to illustrate in terms of 
an understanding of myth in primi- 
tive religion, Sumerian and Babylonian 
religion, and ancient Egyptian religion, 
concluding with a succinct, explicit 
formulation of it: 

Myth is a form by which the ex- 
isting structure of reality is under- 
stood and maintained. It concerns 
itself with showing how an action 
of a deity, conceived of as occurring 
in the primeval age, determines a 
phase of contemporary world order. 
(p- 29) 


But “the existing structure of reality” 
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reflected by the ancient Near Eastern 
myths, which form the immediate 
background to a number of O. T. 
motifs, comes in sharp conflict with 
Israel’s understanding of reality, and 
Childs takes it as his main task to 
show, by means of a detailed exegeti- 
cal analysis of six aptly chosen O. T. 
passages (Gen. 1:1-2; 3:1-5; 6:1-4; Ex. 
4:24-26; Isa. 11:6-9; 14:12-21), how 
not only this conflict was manifest— 
in some instances to a greater degree 
than at others—but also how the 
molders of Israelite tradition made use 
of various mythical elements in ex- 
pressing their concept of reality. 
Childs’ analysis brings out three ways 
in which the mythological material 
was handled: 1) Mythical fragments 
were broken away from their original 
setting in such fashion as to fit mean- 
ingfully into a Yahwistic theological 
framework, yet not totally without 
some degree of tension with that 
framework (as in each of the Genesis 
references cited above); or 2) A myth 
was historicized as a legend or saga 
within the O. T. Heilsgeschichte (Ex. 
4:24-26); or finally 3) Part of a myth 
was divorced from its original con- 
text and used by the Biblical author 
either to interpret or illustrate a new 
reality or phenomenon (as e.g. the 
eschatological age in Isa. 11:6-9), or 
as an extended figure of speech (as in 
Isa. 14:12-21). Having completed his 
exegetical work, Childs turns to a 
consideration of two categories of O. 
T. reality which at the same time 
constitute thought patterns underly- 
ing myth in general: the concepts of 
time and space. Here the author shows 
quite clearly and convincingly that 
although the O. T. shares much in 
common with ancient Near Eastern 
thinking about time and space, the 
differences were both decisive and im- 
portant. In concluding his study, 
Childs deals with the theological prob- 
lem of myth. After summarizing the 
results of his exegesis, he divides his 
discussion into three parts: first, he 
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attempts to answer the crucial ques- 
tion, ‘What is the nature of the re- 
ality of which the Bible is a witness?’ 
by asserting that it is the ‘New Israel,’ 
that is “obedient and faithful Israel” 
(pp. 96-7); then he contrasts this 
answer with two other approaches 
toward defining Biblical reality, viz. 
on the basis of the ideas of Israel, or 
through “some concept of history in 
which certain aspects of Israel’s life 
can be fitted”’ (p. 99); finally he weighs 
some of the theological implications 
of his own approach, giving particular 
attention to the problem of historical 
criticism in its relation to the reality 
of the Bible. 

Prof. Childs has written with clarity 
and conviction on a very important 
theme in current O. T. research. His 
methodology is sound, and though 
one cannot always agree in detail with 
some of his exegetical conclusions (e. 
g. that on linguistic, contextual, and 
theological grounds, Gen. 1:1 should 
not be read as a temporal clause; out- 
side of several literary parallels sup- 
porting the temporal reading, the syn- 
tactical construction of the opening 
words of the verse, which is similar 
to temporal constructions in both 
Accadian and Ugaritic, would now 
seem best fitted to a temporal inter- 
pretation), on the whole his treatment 
of the rather difficult passages he has 
chosen for exegesis is fair, and shows 
a competent analysis along with care- 
fully reasoned judgment. Moreover, the 
accompanying footnotes are valuable 
for some of his subsidiary but none- 
theless illuminating comments, as well 
as for references to important work, 
where issues are treated in greater de- 
tail than the present study allows. 

Though in general the author's 
presentation is quite good, there are 
inevitably points which evoke some 
question. One wonders, first of all, if 
Childs’ use of the verb ‘demythologize’ 
to describe the manner in which the 
Israelite believers modified and trans- 
formed the mythical elements drawn 
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from their pagan environment (cf. pp. 
41, 56-7, 63, 67, etc.) is very appropri- 
ate or even correct. He certainly can- 
not mean what Bultmann and his fol- 
lowers have meant by this term, and 
it may be cogently argued that even 
after the Israelites had altered and 
recast many of the mythical motifs 
they borrowed, what remained could 
not be designated as non-mythical. 
Though separated from their original 
context and meaning, these mythic 
fragments still partook of a certain 
mythological character. The crux here, 
of course, is the definition of myth. 
In light of Childs’ definition (cf. 
above), together with his use of the 
word ‘demythologize,’ one might con- 
clude that he understands the myth- 
ical material in the six O. T. passages 
he examines as having lost its essen- 
tial mythic nature. He probably does 
not mean to imply this, but to speak 
of ‘demythologizing’ in this context 
seems both misleading and confusing. 
Perhaps a better term would be ‘de- 
polytheize,’ or even better, ‘remytho- 
logize,’ since the mythical language 
was retained, though restructured in 
a new understanding of reality. Pos- 
sibly the difficulty could have been 
avoided if some attention had been 
given to an analysis of the concept 
of mythological language. Certainly 
both Israel and her surrounding neigh- 
bors used this type of language, often 
with the same terms and imagery, but 
reflecting differing theological presup- 
positions. 

A second question raised by Prof. 
Childs’ work devolves around his de- 
finition of Biblical reality (I am 
troubled by the use of the latter term 
because of its non-Biblical philoso- 
phical connotations, but at the mo- 
ment I cannot think of a more ap- 
propriate surrogate). First of all, it 
seems to me that it would have been 
more helpful if the author had ex- 
pressed his understanding of Biblical 
reality much earlier in his study— 
say, in conjunction with his definition 


of myth—instead of, as he does, at the 
end (though this arrangement is un- 
derstandable, since explication of the 
meaning of the concept does fall with- 
in the context of the theological prob- 
lem discussed at this point), for this 
has left the preceding exegetical sec- 
tion, wherein the reader is shown the 
ways in which the Biblical writers 
treated the mythical material they 
borrowed, unillumined by any expli- 
cation of the norm in light of which 
the modification took place. Be that 
as it may, Childs’ definition of O. T. 
reality as the ‘New Israel,’ aside from 
the fact that throughout the O. T. 
the concept of the ‘New Israel’ has 
primarily an eschatological reference 
(a limited sense that Childs obviously 
does not intend here), makes it some- 
what hard to understand how this 
was the fundamental criterion by 
which the Israelites selected various 
motifs and imagery from the mytho- 
logies of their ancient Near Eastern 
environment to explain their own con- 
cept of reality. For this reality, it 
seems to me, cannot simply be re- 
stricted to Israel’s response to the Di- 
vine activity (the subjective side of 
the dichotomy), as important as this 
was, but must place as much, if not 
more, emphasis upon God’s prior ac- 
tivity itselfi—Yahweh’s self-revelation of 
His nature and will for His people 
(the objective side). The total histori- 
cal revelation of the gracious, electing 
and redeeming God was the basic re- 
ality, and also the norm by which 
Israel understood her existence over 
against the self-understanding of her 
pagan neighbors. Response to this re- 
ality in obedience would indeed bring 
about the experience of the ‘New 
Israel,’ but the latter does not seem 
to me to describe the full content of 
reality itself, nor can it be taken as 
the sole criterion by which Israel 
selected and rejected elements from 
the general ancient Near Eastern 
mythological understanding of reality. 

These criticisms do not detract from 
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the excellence of this study, which de- 
serves the attention of all serious stu- 
dents of the subject. 

Grorce M. LANDES 


Translating the Bible, By FREDERICH 
C. Grant. Greenwich, Conn., Seabury 
Press, 1961. 183 pp., $4.25. 


The flyleaf announces that this 
latest volume by Union Seminary’s 
Professor Emeritus of Biblical Theol- 
ogy was “published to commemorate 
the 350th Anniversary of the King 
James Version of the Holy Bible.” In 
five chapters Dr. Grant surveys the 
Bible in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and 
English (past and present), showing 
that it (p. 11) “has been translated 
ever since its beginning as a sacred 
collection.” In a last, longer chapter, 
he sets forth “Principles and Prob- 
lems” of Bible translating. 

Concerning the Hebrew Bible, he 
terms it (pp. 7-9) 


one of the most dramatic and most 
significant events in religious history 
when Ezra . . . arrived in Jerusalem 
in the year 397 B. C. and con- 
fronted his countrymen with the 
written Torah, .. . for Judaism was 
henceforth “the religion of the 
Book.” 


Even at that early date, it was nec- 
essary to translate the traditional Heb- 
rew Torah and interpret it in cur- 
rent Aramaic. As the prologue to Ec- 
clesiasticus makes clear, a chief mo- 
tive for ancient scriptural translation 
was (pp. 15-16) “education and edifi- 
cation of the religious community, the 
congregation.” Moreover, lectionary 
use largely decided the form of the 
canon; and ever since, in synagogue 
or in church, the Bible has belonged 
especially on the lectern. 

Instead of one single “Septuagint” 
text, as described in the apocryphal 
Letter of Aristeas, there must have 
been numerous translations and revi- 
sions, which might better be named 
“the Greek translation” or “the Greek 
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Bible.” And early Christians (except 
Marcionites) never considered their 
Greek New Testament a replacement 
of this Greek Bible. Rather, they 
added the New Testament to the Old 
as supplement and completion, and 
saw each as contributing to the mes- 
sage of the other. 

Next Jerome is permitted to give 
his testimony to the trials of a Bible 
translator. His letter to Pope Damasus 
thus states his hesitancy in revising 
any of the familiar Latin of the Gos- 
pels to conform it to the Greek orig- 
inal (p. 36): “... how dare I change 
the language of the world’s old age 
and carry it back to the days of its 
childhood?” And his preface to Sam- 
uel-Kings contain this word to his 
readers (p. 42): . you may, if 
you are grateful, esteem me a trans- 
lator, or if ungrateful, a paraphraser”™! 
Then Dr. Grant treats a few Vulgate 
renderings like paenitentiam  agite 
(Mt 3.2), panem nostrum supersubs- 
tantialem (Mt 6.11), and et ne nos 
inducas in tentationem (v. 13; cf. the 
Old Latin passus fueris induci nos). 

Early in the eighth century, Anglo- 
Saxon translations began to appear, 
chiefly of the Psalms and the Gospels. 
But not until six hundred years later 
did literal interpretation alone (re- 
placing the fantasies of “fourfold” in- 
terpretation) begin to be advocated by 
men like Nicholas of Lyra and John 
Wycliffe. Then in 1525 William Tyn- 
dale issued his masterly New Testa- 
ment. From this, “nine tenths” of the 
wording of the King James version 
was to be derived (p. 63). 

It was not strange that the King 
James Version should be a literary 
classic, considering the age when it 
was written, for (p. 72) “men who 
heard and loved the rich cadences of 
Shakespeare’s lines could scarcely have 
produced a crabbed literal rendering 
of the Bible.” Dr. Grant summarizes 
the working plan for the fifty-four re- 
visers who prepared this version, and 
recounts that one of these men was 
John Bois, who began to learn Heb- 
rew from his father at the age of six 
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and wrote letters in Greek at fifteen. 
Besides his work on the Apocrypha 
of the King James Version, Bois gath- 
ered manuscript readings for an eight- 
volume edition of Chrysostom done 
by Sir Henry Savile, a fellow reviser 
in the A. V. company of scholars. (In- 
deed, Bois’ literary zeal once brought 
his wife to wish she were a book, so 
that he would pay some attention to 
her!) In a great period of Bible trans- 
lation and revision, the King james 
Version came as (p. 84) “the final re- 
sult of 86 years of experiment and 
change.” 

Its so-called “‘overpunctuation” mere- 
ly served to promote good oral read- 
ing. But more serious objections 
brought about the Revision of 1881- 
85: (1) the medieval text of the 1611 
Bible, (2) its archaic vocabulary, (3) its 
varied literary style, at that time con- 
sidered not sufficiently “literal” and 
“scientific,” and (4) Victorian theolog- 
ical assumptions—i.e., as an inspired 
book the Bible must have one stand- 
ard text, and each theological term 
one precise sense. The Revised Ver- 
sion did have its virtues: a text ar- 
ranged in paragraphs (not verses), po- 
etry not printed as prose, authorities 
cited for new readings, and a basis on 
the Greek text of Westcott and Hort. 
But interest in it was short-lived, since 
it remained archaic and overly literal, 
especially in the New Testament. 
“Once more, the outlook and ethos 
of the age had influenced the trans- 
lation of the Bible, in this case the 
profound, ubiquitous, opulent conser- 
vatism of the Victorian era.” (p. 93.) 

After brief treatment of twenty or 
more modern versions and revisions 
of versions, Dr. Grant comes to a dis- 
cussion (pp. 97 ff.) of the “two major 
projects of revision or retranslation 

. undertaken in our time.’’ He 
quotes (p. 105, here shortened) the 
purpose set for the RSV by the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Educa- 
tion: 


. revision of the present Ameri- 
can Standard Bible in the light of 





the results of modern scholarship 
. . . for use in public and private 
worship . . . in the direction of the 
simple, classic English style of the 
King James Version. 


On the other hand, the New English 
Bible, as “an entirely new transla- 
tion,” does not stress a liturgical pur- 
pose but a missionary one, an appeal 
to those who have no church associa- 
tion or contact with regular public 
worship, as well as those to whom the 
A. V. is too familiar to be stimulat- 
ing. (Since the New Testament sec- 
tion of the NEB had not been pub- 
lished at the time when Dr. Grant's 
TRANSLATING THE BIBLE went 
to press, readers of his book may want 
to read with this chapter his subse- 
quent review of the NEB New Testa- 
ment in the Journal of Biblical Lit- 
erature, LXXX, 1961, 173-76). He con- 
cludes the chapter (p. 115) with lines 
which many will recognize as typical- 
ly “Grantian,” i.e., generous, cordial, 
devout, and beautifully said: 


Thus the English-speaking world 
will have two modern “authorized” 
versions: the American, strangely 
enough, in the direct line of descent 
from the King James; and the Brit- 
ish, striking out a new path. Cer- 
tainly there is room for both, on 
both sides of the Atlantic! May each 
complement and support the other, 
and many both together serve the 
purposes of divine worship, of re- 
ligious instruction, of private edifi- 
cation, and the zealous missionary 
proclamation of God's everlasting 
message to all mankind! 


In his final three-part chapter, Dr. 
Grant first deals with the text. He 
provides background about several 
longer insertions in the Greek New 
Testament text (few occur in the Heb- 
rew Old Testament text) and about 
causes for the multitudinous slight 
variations in manuscripts, which (p. 
122) “though not sufficient to bring 
any Christian doctrine into question” 
are nevertheless “enough to destroy a 
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bibliolatrous literalism.’”” He draws 
comparisons with the textual problems 
that face the translators of other an- 
cient writers like Lucretius and Plato. 
He notes also that an accidental error 
—as in John 19.29 where hyssdpé (‘hys- 
sop) probably should read hyssé (the 
Roman javelin)—can occur in almost 
all manuscripts. There a “genius” is 
called for, like Joachim Camerarius of 
Tiibingen (1500-1574), who can (p. 
125) “hit upon the right conjecture 
for its correction.” RSV marginal read- 
ings in Genesis are adduced to show 
the kind of improvements which tex- 
tual studies have achieved. 

Secondly, Dr. Grant looks at the pref- 
ace to Benjamin Jowett’s Dialogues 
of Plato (1875) which sets forth that 
noted translator’s views on the prin- 
ciples of translating Greek classics— 
for much of it is equally applicable 
to the Bible. He describes Jowett (p. 
134) as a man “who wrote magisterial 
Victorian pose with the ease of a jour- 
nalist writing a news story.” It was 
Jowett’s assertion that (1) knowledge 
of the work as a whole, together with 
minutiae of its text, (2) an instinctive 
sense for both languages being used, 
and (3) attention to “ ‘the character- 
istic qualities of the ancient writer,’ ” 
are all part of the translator’s skill. 
For the final product should be (p. 
136) “‘the most faithful transcript 
which can be made of the language 
from which the translation is taken, 
consistently with the first requirement 
of all, that it be English.’”” But this 
“faithful transcript,” as Dr. Grant re- 
minds us, is not to be achieved by 
Lightfoot’s “principle of faithfulness”: 
the static use of the same English 
word for each Greek word, in about 
the same order. It was this concept of 
“faithfulness” that spoiled the Revised 
Version, by (p. 138) making it too lit- 
eral it be accurate, or readable! 

The third part of this closing chap- 
ter considers special problems of Bible 
translating. One serious problem not 
encountered by a prose translator like 
Jowett is the rendring of ancient po- 
etry—see pp. 141-53. For (p. 143) “forty 
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per cent of the Old Testament is poet- 
ry, and far more of the New than many 
translations indicate.” (More instruc- 
tion by pastors and teachers is needed, 
to interpret especially the familiar pas- 
sages—i.e., You shall not kill forbids 
homicide, does not sanctify animal 
life.) Also, today’s Bible translator 
cannot resort to allegorism to explain 
away difficulties like the jingoism in 
Isaiah 63 or the “enemies” in the 
Psalms. Then, too, theological exegesis 
or other preconceptions may not be 
permitted to affect accuracy of trans- 
lation—as the new South African ver- 
sion reflects apartheid by changing the 
Song of Solomon 1.5 from “I am black 
but comely, O ye daughters of Jeru- 
salem,” to “I am comely, and burnt 
brown by the sun”! The book ends 
with a few famous cases of obscure or 
ambiguous wording of the text that 
do demand a translator’s interpreta- 
tive decision—on the basis of context, 
historical factors or just plain good 
sense (usually the wisdom accrued in 
years of careful Biblical studies)! 
One reading, or even several, will 
not suffice for this book. There are 
too many spots to which one wants 
to return—places to “read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest.” 
B. MArJoriE GRIFFIS 


America. A Sketch of Its Political, 
Social and Religious Character, BY 
Puitip ScHAF. Ed. by Perry Miller. 
Cambridge, Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press, 1961. 241 pp., $4.50. 


Friends of Union Theological Sem- 
inary should welcome the re-publica- 
tion of this book in the John Harvard 
Library, if for no other reason than 
that its author, Philip Schaff, was one 
of the distinguished members of 
Union’s faculty from 1870 to 1893, 
the year of his death. Schaff is one of 
a number of Continental Protestant 
theologians (mostly ministers) who 
came to this country in the 19th cen- 
tury and adopted it as their own, but 
in an outstanding career of almost 50 
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years as teacher, Writer, and church- 
man he surpassed them all by the 
magnitude of his literary accomplish- 
ments and the ecumenical breadth of 
his activities. Recently increased in- 
terest has been shown in the Mercers- 
burg period of Schaff’s life which 
roughly comprised the first two dec- 
ades following his arrival in this 
country in 1844. During those years 
he literally “unloaded” upon the Ger- 
man Reformed Church and anybody 
who would read his books and articles, 
the theological, philosophical and his- 
torical insights for which, in the era 
of Schleiermacher and Hegel, he had 
previously gained at various German 
universities. Together with J. W. 
Nevin he became a leading figure in 
the so-called Mercersburg Theology 
which, incorporating these new cur- 
rents of thought, represented a major 
reorientation in American Protestant 
thought. Schaff’s America belongs to 
the Mercersburg period of his life, 
yet it makes clear that Schaff, eager to 
bring the fruits of German scholar- 
ship to the United States, was as 
eager to bring knowledge of the his- 
tory, conditions, achievements, and 
future prospects of the United States 
and her churches to Germany. The 
book grew out of two lectures which 
he delivered in Berlin early in 1854, 
and was published in Germany in the 
same year. An English translation ap- 
peared the following year, for which 
the more than 100 pages on the Ger- 
man American churches in the orig- 
ional edition had been condensed to 
only 24 pages, but to which a later 
report on “America and Germany” 
had been added. The present edition 
is based on this translation. 

There is no doubt that a perusal 
of this book is highly rewarding even 
today, mainly on two counts. It is, as 
the editor points out (p. XXVII), (1) 
“a document of primary importance” 
for anybody interested in the phen- 
omenon of “Americanization” which 
is one of the significant aspects of this 
country’s cultural history, and (2) “an 
astute reading of the American des- 


tiny.” The study of Schaff’s “Amer- 
icanization” is, unfortunately, ham- 
pered by the fact that we still know 
too little about his German back- 
ground (and it is here that the edi- 
tor fails since in his introduction the 
outlines of Schaff’s German _back- 
ground are, indeed, poorly drawn). 
But even if we leave the question un- 
answered as to Schaff's_ religious, 
social, and political categories of in- 
terpretation which had their roots in 
his German background and whether 
they helped or hindered his confronta- 
tion with the American reality, no- 
body can help but be impressed by 
this immigrant scholar’s account of 
American culture and religion. Schaff 
certainly was amazingly quick and 
penetrating in recognizing the im- 
portance for all of Christendom of the 
unique aspects of this country’s poli- 
tical and religious life, its republican 
form of government based on the 
principle of representative democracy, 
its principle of the separation of 
church and state and of religious vol- 
untarism. But he was equally quick 
and thorough in exposing what he 
considered to be this country’s short- 
comings, as for instance its material- 
ism, its institution of slavery, and the 
excessive manifestation of the “sect- 
spirit’ in American Protestantism. 
The reader of Schaff’s America does 
well to keep two points in particular 
in mind. Schaff shared the German 
view as Schelling had expressed it in 
1841, “In Germany the fate of Chris- 
tianity will be decided,” but only to a 
point. He was aware that Germany's 
leading role was limited to the realm 
of ideas, and he elevated the United 
States to a similarly unique role in the 
realm of practical or applied Chris- 
tianity. In addition, by temperament 
and as a result of his training, he was 
constantly aiming at a mediation and 
synthesis of all possible historical and 
contemporary opposites, and he also 
was more and more convinced that 
any idea is worthless unless it is 
joined to the real life of the human 
race. To him the United States was 
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therefore pre-eminently the “land of 
the future,” for here the Anglo-Saxon 
and the German, the realist and the 
idealist, would freely mingle and all 
the opposites inherited from Europe's 
past would in due time become re- 
conciled. Stripped of its 19th century 
trimmings, Schaff's view is still valid, 
or at least highly suggestive. Owing 
to this country’s unique historical 
roots and geographical setting and its 
cultural and religious pluralism, its 
destiny lies in unifying all the one- 
sided opposites of the political, social, 
and religious life of the human race. 
In doing so, it will bring forth a new 
creation in which the unity of man’s 
cultural aspirations and of Christ's 
Church will be manifest and Christ 
will be all in all. And then, as Schaff 
was sure, Christ’s return in glory 
could not be far. 

Schaff’s German audience in 1854, it 
appears, was mainly interested in 
America’s oldest and then newest 
product, the primeval forests and the 
Mormon Church. In his book Schaff 
gave and still gives his readers im- 
measurably more of the story of 
America. 

KLAUs PENZEL 


The Protestant Mind of the Eng- 
lish Reformation, 1570-1640, By 
Georce, C. H. & K., Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. x & 452 pp., $8.50. 


It is general knowledge that six- 
teenth and seventeenth century Eng- 
land has been subjected to intensive 
scrutiny by scholars of many disci- 
plines. Historians of political thought 
and parliamentary development, stu- 
dents of English literature, economic 
historians, both Marxist and _ non- 
Marxist, denominational antiquarians, 
specialists in the Common Law and 
many others too have been fascinated 
with this period. Bibliographers have 
catalogued the printed remains of this 
era, possession of which has given 
eminence to fortunate institutions. 
Great collections of manuscripts have 


been treasured, and recently, to a 
large extent, centralized particularly 
in the important British libraries. The 
complete works of the most illustrious 
literary figures, e.g., Donne and Mil- 
ton, are now available in handsome 
critical editions. Representative tracts 
by less well known individuals, com- 
plete or excerpted, have been made 
available, in at least one instance in 
paperback form. To some of its stu- 
dents, especially partisans of Renais- 
sance optimism, this period has 
seemed to represent the biith of the 
modern world. To others, not all of 
them personally Christian pessimists, 
the same period was more profoundly 
shaped by ubiquitous medieval forms. 

Professor C. H. George of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and Mrs. George, 
a lecturer at Chatham College, have 
undertaken an ambitious study of the 
religious and social consensus artic- 
ulated by the Protestant clerics of the 
England ruled by Elizabeth, James 
and Charles. Through an empirical 
analysis of the vast literature they 
have sought to define and dissect the 
phenomenon which they label “the 
Protestant Mind of the English Refor- 
mation.” This attempt, which is Part 
One, represents about one-quarter of 
their book. Part Two constitutes an- 
other two-thirds of the study and ex- 
plores particular “social and _ institu- 
tional” elements within the whole. 
Several chapters are given both to eco- 
nomic and political reflection during 
the period. The distinctive under- 
standings of the family and church 
are also closely defined. The singular 
characteristics of “the Protestant 
Mind” as it grappled with these issues 
are illuminated through contrast with 
typical — usually Thomistic — Catholic 
formulations. Part Three, the remain- 
der of the text, assesses the “variety in 
unity” which constituted the genius 
of this Via Media. 

Recognizing the immense inherent 
challenge and cognizant of the wide 
ranging secondary analysis, the 
Georges have attempted to stand as- 
tride this era of English history and, 
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out of the sources alone, to interpret 
its dominant Protestant ideology for 
the twentieth century reader. Any who 
study this period, regardless of their 
particular interest in it, would natur- 
ally and self-interestedly hope that 
the Georges’ book would fulfill its 
purposes, that it would capture in 
terms at once simple and sophisticated 
the character of English Protestantism 
between 1570 and 1640, that because 
undertaken by “secular,” but sympa- 
thetic, historians it would represent a 
meeting ground for the representa- 
tives of the various disciplines in their 
further pursuits. In this reviewer's 
opinion the study has not fulfilled 
these high hopes. 

There are very positive elements in 
the Georges’ analysis which should 
be emphasized. Among them is the 
continuing theme that the “puritans” 
can not be simply differentiated from 
their brother clerics in the Church of 
England. Most certainly, they argue, 
there was not a continuing “opposi- 
tion party” within the Church 
throughout these 70 years. Such an 
emphasis helps to balance the exces- 
sive concern for the origins of later 
denominational traditions, a motive 
which has impelled a good deal of the 
religious historiography of the period. 
Again the Georges count it a tragedy 
that the Protestants did not achieve 
a radical economic analysis, and they 
also challenge Weber’s understanding 
of the “calling” in its relationship to 
Protestant ethics. Important themes 
and discussions of this sort are pres- 
ent throughout the volume and do re- 
pay the reader for his close attention. 
This reviewer was exceedingly critical, 
however, about a range of shortcom- 
ings in the voluiue. 

On the most superficial level a critic 
will note occasional inadequacies and 
inaccuracies. Certain of the Georges’ 
metaphors are not appropriate, e.g., it 
is not imaginative to characterize 
“revivalism” as a “force ... chan- 
neled off into... designated  cir- 
cuits.” (p. 28.) It is not sufficiently 
felicitous to term Troeltsch’s Social 
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Teachings “the big book on Christ- 
ianity and its social theory.” (p. 82, 
nt. 3.) It is unfortunate for theologi- 
cally literate readers that the (Luther- 
an) doctrine of the Priesthood of all 
Believers is termed Protestant “per- 
sonalism” and defined as meaning that 
“each Christian individual must be his 
own priest.” (p. 29.) Others will know 
that the author of The Christian Di- 
rectory was not a William Baxter but 
Richard. (p. 8, nt. 7.) Nor did a John 
Gouge discuss the relationship of chil- 
dren and parents, it was William 
Gouge. (p. 286.) To my knowledge a 
student would also search in vain for 
the second volume of J. W. Allen’s 
English Political Thought, 1603-1660 
(1938). (p. 438.) Errors of emphasis 
and execution such as these will not 
be considered as serious, however, as 
‘those more fundamental defects in 
conception which form and shape a 
book the substance of which is, as I 
have indicated, impressive. 

Most precisely the Georges at no 
point seem to acknowledge how cru- 
cial methodological issues are to thei1 
venture. They have attempted “‘to 
minimize debate and to work empiri- 
cally from the sources.” (p. 145.) Their 
approach is described as “a process ot 
complete induction.” (p. 398.) It 
would probably be fair to label their 
effort as positivistic. Studiously avoid- 
ing reference to “the shifting ground 
of time and circumstance,” they have 
taken a corpus of literature produced 
over a turbulent period of seventy 
years and attempted to read it de 
novo. In the course of this reading 
they identify a broad consensus to 
which, in their opinion, due recogni- 
tion has not been given. Where pos- 
sible, the characteristics of the con- 
sensus have been formally compared 
to another distinctive type of Chris- 
tianity, Thomistic Catholicism. 

Not only is the literature read out 
of time and place but apparently it is 
also read ‘without attention to tech- 
nical issues. Basing their work on ser- 
mons, religious tracts and creeds, the 
authors show no clear awareness that 
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such are distinctive intellectual species 
defined by rules or conventions and 
formed as conscious art. One might 
have expected technical comments on 
the structure of the sermon, its de- 
velopment and significance within late 
Tudor and early Stuart society. No 
less should have been done for the 
tracts and creeds. This lacuna is all 
the more surprising since there has 
been work done on a range of related 
issues, e.g., “Logic and Rhetoric in 
England, 1500-1700” (W. S. Howell) 
and the Cambridge University curric- 
ulum where preachers were trained 
and clerics shaped. 

Most basic is the query: in what 
sense can this literature be said to re- 
flect a “mind”? The most impressive 
attempt to analyze a “mind’’—inevit- 
ably recalled by the Georges’ title— 
has been professor Perry Miiller’s 
study of the New England intellect 
(which is not cited by the authors). 
But he was exceedingly careful to in- 
dicate the unique characteristics of 
his subject which made it “a labora- 
‘tory where the experiment can be 
studied under more controlled condi- 
tions than in the mother country.” 
(New England Mind, I, ix.) Certainly 
the Georges do not claim that a com- 
parable unitary intellect did exist in 
England? It is clear that the consen- 
sus they discovered was more of a 
social ideology than a “mind.” This 
it may have been, but then it would 
seem to be incumbent upon them to 
indicate the precise understanding of 
ideology with which they worked. 
Here the reader is not helped by such 
isolated assertions as, ‘“‘we choose . . . 
to see religion in any social or his- 
torical situation as simply one among 
many conditioning factors and _ itself 
conditioned far more than it condi- 
tions.” (p. 75, nt. 1.) Why then such 
a chronicle of this Protestant religious 
consensus without careful analysis of 
those phenomena by which it was es- 
sentially shaped? 

Surely the cruelest refutation of the 
thesis that a Protestant Mind in fact 
existed as the functioning ideology of 


England 1570-1640 was the Civil War 
of the succeeding 20 years. The medi- 
eval presupposition—that the unity of 
society was guaranteed by the uni- 
formity of religion—did not admit of 
a Via Media. This is probably the one 
issue upon which Laud (he is an in- 
novator to the Georges) saw eye-to- 
eye with the “puritans.” Each main- 
tained that the national corporate 
welfare was not to be served by a 
common denominator establishment. 

The Protestant Mind of the English 
Reformation is a large volume pro- 
duced to the handsome standards of 
the Princeton University Press. What- 
ever the merits of individual sections, 
and some are impressive, as a whole 
it is essentially inadequate by its own 
terms. Most certainly it will be found 
wanting on the part of those who in 
their continuing studies of this fas- 
cinating era recognize the limits of 
uncritical empiricism and who are 
therefore committed to the search for 
techniques and methods adequate to 
their own and other disciplines. With- 
out such antecedent criticism the his- 
torian is creature of his sources rather 
than creator of their penetrating 
reconstruction. Joun F. Witson 


The Nineteenth Century Outside 
Europe: The Americas, the Pacific, 
Asia, and Africa, BY KENNETH ScoTT 
LATOURETTE. Volume III, Christian- 
in a Revolutionary Age: A History 
of Christianity in the Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Centuries. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1961. x & 527 
pp-, $7.50. 


With this middle volume in his no- 
table series of five covering Christian- 
ity in a revolutionary age, Dr. Latou- 
rette has given extensive treatment 
(half of the book) to religion in the 
United States. The familiar Latouret- 
tean touches are all here—solid factu- 
ality, exhaustive documentation, broad 
comprehensiveness, missionary interest, 
careful comparisons, fair judgments, 
frequent summaries. But his charac- 
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teristic approach proves to be quite 
illuminating when applied to the ‘fa- 
miliar terrain of American church his- 
tory. There are five main themes in 
his treatment. First, he focuses on the 
countering of de-Christianizing trends 
and the winning of peoples of non- 
Christian ancestry. Second, he de- 
scribes the development of ecclesias- 
tical organizations. Third, he deline- 
ates movements emerging from Chris- 
tianity, calling particular attention to 
the importance of “the Evangelical 
tide” in describing the spread of such 
movements of the Y. M.C. A., the Sal- 
vation Army, and Christian Endeavor. 
Fourth, he surveys religion and edu- 
cation, and the response of Christian- 
ity to new intellectual currents. Final- 
ly, he considers the effect of Christian- 
ity on the United States, concluding 
that “the American dream of creating 
in the New World a nation under the 
eye of God which would be free from 
the evils of the Old World was born 
mainly of the radical Protestantism 
which had sought refuge in the land 
of opportunity” (p. 240). In develop- 
ing these themes, Dr. Latourette con- 
siders both. Catholic and Protestant 
movements. 

The Sterling Professor of Missions 
and Oriental History Emeritus of Yale 
University has chosen a topical rather 
than a chronological organization for 
his discussion, following a given theme 
through the entire period (1815-1914) 
before going on to the next. This has 
its advantages for some of the themes; 
especially the first, but perhaps tends 
to obscure certain significant develop- 
ments important to the fuller under- 
standing of the fourth and fifth 
themes. 

As transition to the latter half of 
the book, the author writes briefly on 
“The Christianity of the United States 
of America and the World-Wide 
Spread of the Faith.” Here he is on 
familiar ground, and we are reminded 
of his massive, standard “A History ot 
the Expansion of Christianity.” With 
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compactness and lucidity, he then dis- 
cusses British North America, Green- 
land, the West Indies, Latin America, 
Australia, New Zealand, Western Asia, 
North Africa, South-East Asia, China, 
Korea, Japan, the Islands of the Pa- 
cific, and Africa South of the Sahara. 
The chapter on Latin America is the 
longest and in many ways the most in- 
cisive in the series. While these chap- 
ters remind us of Latourette’s mission- 
ary history, a significant transition is 
going on, for some of them are survey 
beginnings for genuine histories of so- 
called younger churches. A sensitive 
awareness of certain misisonary en- 
tanglements with Western imperial- 
ism, as well as freedom from such in- 
volvements, is expressed (e.g., cf. pp. 
442, 450, 480). 

Both parts of this “two-in-one” vol- 
ume make significant contributions to 
the literature of modern church his- 
tory. 

Rosert T. HAnpy 


The Transcendentalist Ministers: 
Church Reform in the New Eng- 
land Renaissance, BY WILLIAM R. 
Hutcuison. New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 240 pp., $4.50. 


A decade ago Perry Miller, in the 
introduction to his major anthology 
of the Transcendentalists’ writings, 
called upon his readers to think of the 
Transcendentalist movement as a “re- 
ligious demonstration,” best under- 
stood when seen primarily as an in- 
tense expression of religious radical- 
ism in conflict with religious conser- 
vatism. The suggestion that the move- 
ment was religious was not new, but 
Miller’s comments seemed prophetic 
of new directions in studies of ‘Trans- 
cendentalism. The day would come, 
perhaps, when scholars would trace 
behind its literary and philosophical 
expressions a distinctive contribution 
to American theology and churchman- 
ship. 


In William R. Hutchison’s The 
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Transcendentalist Ministers, Trans- 
cendentalism as a “religious demon- 
stration’”’ receives brilliant treatment. 
Subtitled “Church Reform in the New 
England Renaissance,’ Professor Hut- 
chison’s study concentrates on the ac- 
tivities of the Transcendentalist min- 
isters, seventeen in all, as they par- 
ticipated in the religious developments 
of their time, and concludes by show- 
ing how many of their innovations, so 
shocking when they were first intro- 
duced, finally became the staples of 
American liberal Christianity. 

The book is chronological in ap- 
proach. Professor Hutchison begins 
with two important descriptive chap- 
ters, the first on the context of the 
Transcendentalist revolt, Massachus- 
etts Unitarianism of the early nine- 
teenth century, and the second on 
Transcendentalism as expressed dur- 
ing its annus mirabilis, 1836. He por- 
trays the “corpse-cold” Unitarianism 
of the time more sympathetically than 
has generally been done by commen- 
tators on ‘Transcendentalism. He 
avoids dismissing the Unitarians 
through a collection of the acid wit- 
ticisms about them made by their 
enemies in the Transcendentalist 
camp. More important, he carefully 
outlines the fundamental ideas of 
Unitarian development, and _ their 
points of weakness. As a result, the 
Transcendental revolt appears more 
clearly as _ theologically innovative, 
hammering at questions which Uni- 
tarians had never successfully 
answered, posing new and strange 
answers to them, and thereby endan- 
gering an “orthodox”’ liberalism which 
had tried to balance free inquiry with 
Christian confessionalism. 

Professor Hutchison’s account of the 
controversies between the conservative 
Unitarians and their Transcendental- 
ist brethren, an intermittant warfare 
that stretched from 1836 through 


Theodore Parker’s death and the Civil 
War, is thorough and engrossing. It is 
particularly suggestive for those who 
are interested in tracing the influences 
from Europe on nineteenth century 








American thought, since through it 
one becomes fully aware of the im- 
pact of post-Kantian German philos- 
ophy, whether it came direetly or by 
way of England, on these latest Amer- 
ican infidels who so disturbed the 
Unitarians by declaring that religious 
knowledge came intuitively, and that 
the Bible was no final norm for faith 
and practice, but an inspired record 
of both. Professor Hutchison devotes 
two carefully written chapters, nearly 
half his book, to “Ripley, Emerson 
and the Miracles Question’ and 
“Theodore Parker and the Confes- 
sional Question.” He leaves one as- 
sured that the Transcendentalist re- 
volt was no vague, romantic upheaval 
in literature, but a new and important 
departure in religious thought, turn- 
ing against traditional sources of 
authority and religious knowledge, 
and leading toward the eras of scien- 
tific naturalism and evangelical lib- 
eralism in the United States. 

But the Transcendentalists were not 
me:ely theological innovators. They 
were active preachers and planners. 
Most of the Transcendentalist minis- 
ters remained so all their lives. Pro- 
fessor Hutchison’s chapter on their in- 
dividual efforts to organize congrega- 
tions according to their schemes of 
confession and practice is therefore 
important to his study. If the 
churches did not often survive the de- 
parture of their founders, the cause 
seldom lay in muddled or misty think- 
ing. Lack of successors, finances, and 
continuing interest was more import- 
ant. Prophets seldom manage to pass 
on their mantles. But though the 
churches passed away, the new prac- 
tices of their founders were often in- 
corporated into more substantial de- 
nominational bodies after the Civil 
War. 

For those who would better under- 
stand Transcendentalism within the 
context of its own time, its relation 
to earlier and later American liberal 
Christianity, and the changes in nine- 
teenth century American religious 
thought as it imported and absorbed 
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the developments of nineteenth cen- 
tury Europe, Professor Hutchison’s 
volume is invaluable. 

HENRY BROCKMANN 


A History of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, BY Davin Dunn, 
et al. Philadelphia, The Christian 
Education Press, 1961. xvi & 369 pp., 
$5.95. 


The Evangelical and Reformed 
Church had a short history as a church 
—from the union in 1934 to the for- 
mation of the United Church of 
Christ, 1957-61. But both the “Evangel- 
icals” and the “Reformed” had their 
own rich heritages, the tracing of 
which forms the bulk of this well- 
integrated symposium. It concludes 
with a useful summary of the history 
of this united and uniting church of 
German Reformed and German Luth- 
eran background. 

RosBertT T. HANDY 


World Cultures and World Reli- 
gions: The Coming Dialogue, BY 
HENDRICK KRAEMER. Philadelphia, 
Westminster Press, 1960. 386 pp. $6.50. 


Most of us sense that, if an armed 
conflict between Russia and the West 
can be avoided and a world-civiliza- 
tion can, therefore, develop, the 
world-religions will enter into an en- 
tirely new phase of mutual inter-re- 
lations. Some of us speak of the com- 
ing dialogue of the living religions 
with one another. 

This new book by Hendrick Krae- 
mer, which supplements in a way his 
work on “Religion and The Christian 
Faith,” does not deal with this dia- 
logue but with its setting in the major 
world cultures. It offers a very in- 
formative survey of the impact of wes- 
tern civilization upon the cultures and 
religions of the East and of the reac- 
tion in western civilization to the new 
encounter with the Eastern religions. 
It can serve as an instructive introduc- 
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tion to the major problems which 
must be solved if under the auspices 
of western science and technology the 
unity of the human world is to be- 
come a reality. All who read this 
“guide-book” will constantly be made 
aware of the intellectual character and 
personal outlook of its author: Dr. 
Kraemer is never afraid to pass sharp 
judgements or to express personal 
opinions as, with the help of his 
broad scholarship and wide reading, 
he surveys the world-scene. One can- 
not say that he is dogmatic or intol- 
erant, but every reader of this book 
cannot but notice that he does not 
stand for indecisiveness or inaccuracy 
and that he detests all wishy-washy- 
ness and all kinds of muddled syncre- 
tism. 

He deals mainly with three themes: 
1) The historical relations of the East- 
ern cultures with the West; 2) the 
cultural and religious response of the 
East to the “Western invasion”; 3) 
the Western reaction to the new rela- 
tions with the East. What he has to 
say specifically and in detail is full of 
varied and interesting information. I 
refrain from characterizing or evalu- 
ating it, but I shall state briefly the 
major thesis of each part. 

Under 1, Dr. Kraemer 
mainly the historical 
tween the West and the Moslem 
world. He emphasizes sharply the 
post-Christian nature of Islam, stres- 
sing the debt which Western civiliza- 
tion owes to Islam as well as that 
which Islam owes to Christianity. 

In connection with theme 2, he de- 
scribes in detail the “shock” which the 
“invasion” of the West was to the 
Hindu, Buddhist, and Confucianist 
cultures of the Far East (what he 
writes about Japan is especially gra- 
phic). In the course of this descrip- 
tion, he shows again and again how 
the East reacted to this shock by 
bringing forth a resurgence of its in- 
digenous religions and cultures. 

The major burden of the treatment 
of theme 3 is that the current impact 
of the Eastern religions upon the 
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West is not due to a new missionary 
zeal or a freshly awakened drive for 
world-influence on their part but 
rather to the hospitality which self- 
critical and sceptical westerners ex- 
tend to the spokesmen of the East, in 
the hope to learn from them how to 
bear or overcome the crisis of western 
civilization. 

In a footnote, Dr. Kraemer remarks 
that he hopes to write specific works 
on the terms of the coming dialogue 
between Christianity and the major 
world religions. One must heartily 
wish that this hope may be fulfilled. 
For many of the questions which the 
present book leaves in the reader's 
mind will then perhaps be answered. 
The major two of these questions are 
the following: 1) Is it possible to 
maintain the view that, whereas in 
Christianity the relations between 
myth and culture are both discon- 
tinuous and continuous (but chiefly 
discontinuous), in other world re- 
ligions they are mainly continuous? 
2) Do the facts really permit one to 
interpret the non-Christian world re- 
ligions as “systems of cosmic natural- 
ism,” ways of “mysticism” and “gnos- 
ticism,” systems of “naturalistic mon- 
ism” which display a spirit of a 
“formidable anthropocentrism” in 
their pursuit of “self-salvation” and 
“self-realization’’? 

WILHELM PAUCK 


God’s Unfolding Purpose, BY Svuz- 
ANNE DE Dierricu. Translated from the 
French by Robert McAfee Brown, 
Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 
1960, 287 pp., $4.50. 


Free Men: Meditations on the Bible 
Today, BY SUZANNE DE _ DIETRICH. 
Translated by Olive Wyon, Philadel- 
phia, The Westminster Press, 1961, 
127 pp., $2.75. 


It is very difficult for those who 
have worked with Suzanne de Diet- 
rich or taken part in one of her Bible 
Studies to be entirely objective about 


her or her book Le Dessein de Dieu, 
(which now appears in English in the 
very able translation of Robert Mc- 
Afee Brown as God’s Unfolding Pur- 
pose). No single person and no single 
book in the European context has done 
more to re-introduce the lay people 
of the European churches to serious 
Bible study, and if the new edition 
does anything like as much for America 
both author and translator should be 
more than satisfied. 

The book, like Caesar’s Gaul, is 
divided into three main _parts—(1) 
“The Unfolding of Time,” which ex- 
pounds the meaning of Israel’s_his- 
tory in the Old Testament, (2) “The 
Fullness of Time”, which reveals the 
significance of the history of Jesus 
Christ, and (3) “The Last Times”. 
which continues this account of God’s 
action within history in the Church 
of the New Testament. This is above 
all things else an exposition of the 
Biblical story, and throughout the 
book the author is concerned not so 
much to tell the story anew as to 
reveal the insights of the Bible itself. 

The appearance of this book in 
English, however, tempts us to con- 
jecture what effect it is likely to have 
on Anglo-Saxon, and _ particularly 
American readers. In some ways, al- 
though it is intended for laymen in 
the Church, it is not an easy book to 
read. This has nothing to do with the 
way in which Mlle. de Dietrich’s 
French has been rendered into En- 
glish, which is admirably clear and 
simple, but it is related to the wealth 
of Biblical references and citations 
that are introduced into the text. 
Whether these could have been treated 
differently is doubtful, for we must 
say of God’s Unfolding Purpose what 
Miss Olive Wyon said in her Preface 
to Free Men, “If this book is simply 
read through quickly, it will fail of 
its purpose, for it is intended to be 
studied, and above all, to lead its 
readers to study all the passages cited 
for themselves.” None of Suzanne de 
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Dietrich’s books is to be read as an 
end in itself, but only as a stimulus 
to the study of the Bible. 

There is another reason that may 
make some American Protestants hesi- 
tant. Suzanne de Dietrich draws upon 
the whole of Scripture and discovers 
patriarchs, judges, psalmists and pro- 
phets who witness to God’s redemptive 
purpose in Jesus Christ no less than 
the Evangelists and Apostles, and it 
must be admitted that in recent years 
Americans have been unaccustomed 
to hear such ideas except from those 
who are dismissed as ‘fundamentalist’. 
Is this thinking representative of a 
new ‘fundamentalism’? 

If by that term we mean an un- 
critical willingness to accept all parts 
of the Bible as of equal moral worth, 
or the intention to by-pass the criti- 
cal literary and historical questions 
that any scientific study of the Bibli- 
cal text is bound to raise, such a judg- 
ment would reveal a very superficial 
understanding of the author’s inten- 
tion. She has no doctrine of verbal 
inspiration or inerrancy, she frankly 
admits the human element that is 
present in the written record, and 
she recognizes that the interpretation 
given to the Old Testament by the 
Church may be very different from 
that intended by the writers them- 
selves. 

This for Suzanne de Dietrich is not 
the main issue. “If we are only look- 
ing for a code of ethics in the Bible”, 
she says, “we will miss the point com- 
pletely, for its patriarchs are con- 
summate liars, and its prophets and 
psalmists are sometimes fearful preach- 
ers of hatred. . . . Rather it shows us 
the unfolding of a drama, which 
brings God and man face to face” 
(p- 20). If it reveals that its central 
pulse all the way through is the kind 
of divine Love that became incarnate 
in Jesus Christ, this is not revealed 
because the characters in the Old 
Testament (or, apart from the one 
exception, in the New) were better 
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men ethically than the general run 
of mankind. One thing Israel had 
which enabled God to speak through 
her—the humility of faith in Him. It 
is for this reason that when Jesus 
cried ‘It is finished!’ the Church can 
claim that everything which in the 
Old Testament we see needed to be 
done has been done— 


Everything—that means everything 
for which Abraham and Moses were 
guided to the Promised Land; every- 
thing for which God had created a 
people for himself and entered in- 
to covenant relationship with them; 
everything for which the throne and 
the Temple had been built on Mt. 
Zion; everything that the prophets 
had believed and proclaimed; every- 
thing that the psalmists had be- 
lieved and sung about; everything 
that God had prepared from the 
beginning of the world so that he 
might bring it to pass at the ap- 
pointed time. (p. 152f.) 


This Christological _ interpretation 
of the Bible claims that the whole 
Scripture witnesses to Christ despite 
the particular or local relevance that 
the prophets’ words may have had 
for their own day. Ultimately, how- 
ever, its authority goes back to Jesus 
himself. Suzanne de Dietrich cites 
Luke 24: 25-7, and 44-9, and goes on 
to say, 

These two passages are tremend- 

ously important. They emphasize 

the indissoluble unity of the Bibli- 
cal revelation, for the witness of 
the church will depend upon the 
double foundation of the apostles 
and the prophets (Eph. 2:20). These 

passages lay the foundation for a 

Christological interpretation of the 

Old Testament. They enable us to 

assert that Moses and the prophets 

and the psalms, and indeed all the 

Scriptures, speak of Jesus and pro- 

claim his coming. (p. 196.) 

This means that to the eyes of Chris- 
tian faith the New Testament writers 
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are more fundamentally right when 
they appropriate an Old Testament 
passage as witnessing to Christ, than 
are those who see in such a passage 
simply a commentary on the circum- 
stances that produced it or an in- 
cident in the evolving ethical con- 
sciousness of the Jewish people. But 
one should emphasize that this is true 
only to the eyes of christian faith. In 
so far as the Church finds its own 
raison d’étre not only in strengthening 
its own faith and spiritual nurture, 
but also as it faces the world in apo- 
logetic, it is not to be used as an 
argument for jettisoning the critical 
and historical studies of the last half- 
century. Rather does it mean that as 
we take our evangelistic task more 
seriously, ministers should take these 
studies with even greater seriousness. 
The value of the Christological in- 
sights into the Scriptures is that they 
enable the christian layman to take 
up his Bible again and read it with 
confidence, despite the fact that he 
has no B. D. degree! In order to meet 
the world of Monday Morning, he 
can take up his Bible in the faith of 
the One who declared, “search the 
Scriptures, for they testify of me.” 
Because Suzanne de Dietrich stresses 
the unity of all Scripture, those who 
have engaged in her Bible Studies 
know that she prefers to take a Bibli- 
cal theme and to trace the develop- 
ment of its meaning through the dif- 
ferent parts of the Bible. There is an 
excellent example of her method in 
Free Men: Meditations on the Bible 
today. In this short book she has 
prepared a series of Bible studies on 
the ideas of Liberty and Freedom in 
the Bible, and there is an excellent 
brief chapter at the end in which the 
author discusses the Biblical meaning 
of these words in relation to the com- 
plex and confusing choices that have 
to be made within the social and 
political pressures of the present time. 
The English translation by Olive 
Wyon is excellent, and since the Bibli- 


cal material is not as closely packed 
as in God’s Unfolding Purpose, it is 
an easier book to read. But one can 
only recommend both books in the 
highest terms; for those who will allow 
Suzanne de Dietrich to guide them 
through the pages of their Bibles will 
discover that they have not only gained 
new insights into the Bible, but that 
they have also laid themselves open to 
the Word of God that speaks directly 
to them. 

Rosert S. PAUL 


Radical Monotheism and Western 
Culture, with Supplementary Es- 
says, BY H. RicHarpD NigBUHR. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1960. 144 pp. 


In this book Dr. Nichuhr has 
brought into concise, clear focus the 
central themes of his theological and 
ethical outlook. Radical monotheism 
is the key to his interpretation of the 
Christian faith. The absolute being of 
God offers the one final, adequate, and 
universal object of loyalty, and there- 
fore radical monotheism has become 
the prime disturber of both religion 
and culture. The Bible which is the 
document of witness to radical mono- 
theism as a way of faith and life rec- 
ords the struggle of the prophetic out- 
look against both secular and religious 
idolatry. Dr. Niebuhr’s concern is with 
the fundamental sources and authen- 
tic disclosure of the basis of the rad- 
ical monotheistic faith, but also with 
its implications for the issues in hu- 
man culture. He has given penetrating 
and provocative essays on the political 
community, on science, and on the in- 
ternal struggle of the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition with its temptations to ob- 
scure the implications of its founda- 
tion in the will of the One God. The 
God who is the Lord of being, and 
the universal source of value is the 
First Person, and the ultimate valuer 
of selves. Radical monotheism affirms 
an ultimate personal loyalty as the 
heart of faithful life, and it “de- 
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thrones all absolutes short of the prin- 
ciple of being itself.” (p. 37) 

Thus uniting in his doctrine of God 
the concept of the personal deity with 
God as the inclusive and absolute 
realm of being, who bestows meaning 
and value upon all finite beings, Nie- 
‘buhr finds a basis for the theistic 
critique of all humanisms, and of all 
religious doctrines which try to estab- 
lish some aspect or segment of being 
as having ultimate value. Thus na- 
turalism restricts man’s loyalty to a 
“nature” which cannot be ultimate, 
and Schweitzer’s principle of “rever- 
ence for life” is limited because it ex- 
cludes the non-living, and what may 
lie beyond life as we know it. Mono- 
theism means loyalty to the whole 
realm of being. 

It is especially valuable to have as 
one of the supplementary essays in 
this volume the one entitled “The 
Center of Value” for here the implica- 
tions of the theological position are 
drawn out for the theory of value, 
and Niebuhr develops this theory with 
great depth and insight. “Value is 
present wherever being confronts be- 
ing, wherever there is becoming in the 
midst of plural, interdependant and 
interacting existences. It is not a func- 
tion of being as such but of being in 
relation to being ... Thus value is 
not a relation but arises in the rela- 
tions of being to being.” (p. 107) 

The power of this analysis to throw 
light on problems of human living is 
amply demonstrated in Dr. Niebuhr’s 
treatment of the issues of political life 
and scientific culture. In the two es- 
says on science, Niebuhr goes far be- 
yond the conventional apologetic 
which tries to show that science leaves 
room for faith. He gives a theological 
critique of science itself by showing 
how the issues of ultimate loyalty arise 
in scientific inquiry. “The interper- 
sonal faithfulness of the scientific com- 
munity appears in this, that it is a 
truth-telling and not only a truth- 
seeking society of men.” (p 81) And 
again, ‘The closed-society faith of 
science can concentrate on scientific 
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method as the church can concentrate 
on its own ethos. It does not seem en- 
tirely a figure of speech to say that 
sometimes for some of the devotees 
of science if not for scientists them- 
selves, the scientific method has be- 
come a God.” (p. 85) 

This book goes beyond the position 
of The Meaning of Revelation in the 
explicitly metaphysical terms in which 
the doctrine of God is put. In the 
earlier book Dr. Niebuhr expressed his 
indebtedness to Barth and Troeltsch; 
and it has always been clear that as 
he affirms the Biblical faith in the 
revealed word he does not separate 
the interpretation of revelation from 
cultural and philosophical categories. 
But in this new book it seems clear 
at least to this reader that the lineage 
of Niebuhr’s position runs through 
Jonathan Edwards and Josiah Royce. 
Edwards fused the Biblical faith with 
a platonic reverence for being; and 
Royce worked out in a metaphysical 
vision the doctrine of God as the ab- 
solute ground and eternal creator of 
the community of interpretation. Nie- 
buhr speaks unequivocally of God as 
the One who gives significance to the 
many, of the realm of being as the 
meaning of the divine; and he there- 
fore sees all history as the manifesta- 
tion of “one self-consistent intention.” 
(p. 47) This is surely a philosophical 
and theological rendering of the Cal- 
vinist doctrine of God. 

One cannot escape asking therefore 
whether Niebuhr does not fall heir 
to the problems of the kind of absolu- 
tism both Edwards and Royce held. 
Both had especial trouble with the 
status of evil in the realm of being. 
Both had trouble with radical free- 
dom for the creatures. Dr. Niebuhr 
certainly does not deny the reality ot 
evil. “Real life has a sense of partici- 
pation in a great conflict of good and 
evil.” (p. 141) But if all happenings 
reflect the consistent divine intention 
where do our principles of discrimi- 
nation between good and evil come 
from? Just here further metaphysical 
and axiological analysis seems to me 
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required. What is the relation be- 
tween the divine One and the many 
creatures? Can radical monotheism be 
united with radical freedom? 

If such questions remain after read- 
ing this book it is because Dr. Nie- 
buhr has gone to the heart of the 
theological problem. This is one of 
the truly important books in contem- 
porary theology. 

DANIEL D. WILLIAMS 


The Spirit of Protestantism, BY 
RoBert MCAFEE Brown, New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1961. 264 pp. 
$4.50. 


The first reading of a book of 
scholarly stature provides a general 
impression; the second working 
through is the harder test of its worth. 
Both readings confirmed me in my 
judgment of this one. The Spirit of 
Protestantism passes muster well. The 
second reading, however, also re-en- 
forced previous misgivings of a minor 
nature. 

First, then, as to the positive side: 
Dr. Brown has supplied the theologi- 
cally intelligent reading public with 
a much needed book on Protestantism 
in general that is both comprehensive 
in scope and focussed on particular 
problems. Thus it is not only gen- 
erally interesting and _ enlightening 
but also concretely helpful in its es- 
sential breakdown of problems. I am 
impressed by the comprehensiveness 
of the conception which underlies the 
task, by the sheer audacity of the un- 
dertaking, and by Dr. Brown’s sensi- 
tiveness to the perils of general de- 
scriptions. The author brings to his 
task a history of personal participa- 
tion in Catholic-Protestant conversa- 
tions of a high order, an irenic and 
constructive personal orientation, and 
a capacity for hard work and for re- 
ceiving criticism. His style is clear and 
inviting, except for occasional lapses 
into clever writing, which is Dr. 
Brown’s temptation because of his 
success in brilliant writing for a differ- 
ent and more informal purpose. 





The Spirit of Protestantism rightly 
begins with the givenness of the Gos- 
pel. The author founds Protestantism 
not in the Reformation but in the con- 
viction of the Reformers that the cath- 
olic faith itself is recoverable. The 
original Christian faith can be more 
than refound; it can be developed. 
The Reformation itself can continue 
and should continue. With such con- 
victions the book is solidly launched. 
Nor is Protestantism defined in terms 
of some principle of self-criticism, but, 
rather, in a spirit of openness to the 
living God as He works to correct and 
continue His Word in Jesus Christ. 
History is foundational, but never 
apart from the present work of the 
Holy Spirit in the church. Protestant- 
ism, centrally, means readiness for 
continual renewal at the hand of God, 
the God who once for all came in 
Jesus Christ for man’s salvation and 
who keeps working in the Word. The 
church is thus both reformed and 
constantly in need of reform. Nor is 
such reform limited to within the 
church; the church itself is the agent 
of responsible social and _ political 
judgment and transformation. Dr. 
Brown is peculiarly strong in his stress 
on the way the church must be both 
a witness and a power for transfor- 
mation in the world in general. The 
author’s development of the Protes- 
tant conception of grace received by 
faith is even stronger in its insight 
and its balance. A_ similar strong 
creative judgment is called for in his 
proposed use of the Bible. Again, his 
depicting of God’s sovereignty and 
election as unexceptionally supreme, 
and that without forfeit of man’s 
freedom, is of high order. To be sure, 
he does use Brunner’s position at an 
earlier stage in his comparison with 
Farmer's position. Brunner himself 
has since changed basically, as wit- 
nessed by his ‘Eternal Hope. There is 
no need to enumerate Dr. Brown’s ex- 
cellent treatment of Protestant wor- 
ship and all the remaining topics in 
the book.’ As a whole, as far as The 
Spirit of Protestantism goes, I am gen- 
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ON THE ROAD TO CHRISTIAN UNITY 
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A Source Book of Heretical Writings 
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early Gnostic writings. Here are the books which were 
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problems which these writings present. $4.00 
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erally impressed by it and recommend 
it for wide use. 

At the same time, as I indicated 
above, I have minor, but vigorous res- 
ervations as well. If Dr. Brown had 
stayed only a few months longer in 
St. Andrews, Scotland, where he wrote 
this book, he would have heard the 
findings of the World Council’s Com- 
mittee which reported on Pope John’s 
invitation to the Protestants and the 
Orthodox to the effect that the Ro- 
man Church means to initiate genu- 
ine conversations. If, furthermore, he 
had seen total Christianity more 
directly in the light of the prairie fire 
of Communism and its devastating 
threat to Christianity as a whole, he 
could have observed that the ques- 
tion of Catholic power and religious 
liberty, as well as the harder problem 
of authority, might be even more open 
to creative change than he indicates. 
The Holy Spirit is a power greater 
than either Catholic or Protestant 
hardening of heart and brain. His- 
tory is flexible to faith, but usually 
what is weak or lacking is precisely 
faith. But a new era of faith can 
sweep the world even now at the very 
time of its seeming catastrophe. 

It seems to me, too, that Dr. Brown 
has not faced seriously enough the 
basic transvaluation of the Christian 
faith as sponsored by Bultmann and 
Tillich. Let us be frank about the 
situation. If they are right, the 
Reformation was only a reshuffling of 
the classical cards of the Christian 
faith. The church is faced now by the 
decision not only whether to become 
post-Protestant but actually whether 
to go post-Christian. It seems that Dr. 
Brown must be aware of the radical 
nature of modernity in _ leading 
Protestant circles, but such a central 
problem as this is never treated. 

Again, I wish Dr. Brown had ex- 
amined the problem of tradition and 
the church more deeply in terms of 
basic human need and the way in 
which an adequate church is called to 
minister to those needs. Such ques- 
tions, for instance, as the seven sacra- 
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ments obviously cannot be decided on 
biblical grounds. The Protestant 
church has been remiss in its neglect 
of great areas of spiritual life; there 
are crises of life that the church as 
a whole ought to meet with and for 
its members in terms of adequate 
symbolic acting the Word, as the liv- 
ing God now ministers to the whole 
man and to all the needs of His 
people. As a matter of fact, I wish 
that Dr. Brown had developed a 
strong doctrine of the church in bib- 
lical, historical and contemporary 
terms. He never points out the fail- 
ure of Protestantism at this point, at 
least within large areas of its leader- 
ship. The essential truth that the 
church more is than represents the 
Kingdom should be standard doctrine 
for anyone who claims the Incarna- 
tion as the authority of Protestantism. 

Perhaps the book’s most serious de- 
fect, in my judgment, however, is its 
failure to discuss at all the strong 
Catholic charge, as for instance by 
Congar, that Protestantism has never 
had an adequate Christology, but is 
through and through docetic from the 
beginning. Aulén has tried in his cur- 
rent Reformation and Catholicity, to 
answer this main charge. I believe the 
charge to be embarrassingly true his- 
torically, and even more true on the 
part of the World Council of 
Churches today. Protestantism has 
seldom any real Christology, for either 
it leaves out the deity of Jesus, be it 
proudly or with subtle guilt feelings, 
or else it simply calls Jesus God, with 
whatever mere verbal recognition of 
his humanity. Protestantism generally 
is strongly heretical at its foundation, 
we must admit, and Dr. Brown’s con- 
tinual stress on the authority of 
Christ without care or correction at 
this point partakes of the condemna- 
tion. 

The whole matter is naturally too 
complicated to develop in a book re- 
view, but part of the trouble comes 
from a narrow Protestant stress on 
justification, apart from the categories 
of creation and sanctification, in hu- 
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man life and history. The Lutheran 
stream of influence is especially guilty 
at this point, and Presbyterian Brown 
follows Luther at this point more 
closely than Calvin. My charge is not 
entirely just, I admit, for Dr. Brown 
has some discussion that offsets the 
full blast, but it is dangerously if not 
disastrously true. Thus he makes grace 
central to the doctrine of God rather 


- than love. When grace in loco iustifi- 


cationis is made central the doctrine 
of creation suffers, as does the Chris- 
tian understanding of history. Man’s 
freedom is never real unless God 
works indirectly and patiently in na- 
ture and in history to guide and to 
control that freedom. Because Dr. 
Brown has not seen the centrality of 
God's love, but operates with the sub- 
sidiary perspective of grace as central, 
he fails in his total theological orien- 
tation, suffering the fate of Karl Barth 
in what he calls his “heretical” period. 
I know how treacherous popular 
terms are, but for what they convey 
they are often worth the price of in- 
exactitude: Dr. Brown’s stance is more 
“Barthian” than Protestant, and more 
Protestant than Christian. We Protes- 
tants owe a debt both to Catholics and 
to the liberals who for us began to 
fill in a real lack, but who all too 
often, in filling this lack of God’s work 
in human experience and history and 
in nature, lost hold of the evangelical 
center, which Dr. Brown generally 
presents both ably and attractively. 

The failure to call attention to the 
behind-the-scene resurgence of power- 
ful, invidious denominationalism to 
offset our joy in emerging ecumenic- 
ity is another minor lack in Dr. 
Brown's portrayal of our present sit- 
uation. 

In the case of God's election and 
man’s freedom, furthermore, Dr. 
Brown again limits his discussion to 
spiritual freedom, and never sees the 
long range of pedagogical freedom. 
Thus his solution of the problem of 
God’s call and justification in relation 
to man’s freedom centers on the free 


responsibility of the justified man but 
misses the full depth of God's rela- 
tion to man and mankind as a whole, 
especially pedagogically. This problem 
goes far deeper and offers a far fuller 
answer than Dr. Brown offers within 
both the indirections and the direct 
work of God’s love and grace. 

Dr. Brown's dismissal of the ques- 
tion of the truth of the faith, more- 
over, is unfortunate. Even to suggest 
that Christian theology is scientific be- 
cause it deals with its proper object 
and uses a method dictated by that 
object, like any other science, surely 
falls far short of the serious dedmand 
that we become free in the truth in 
every dimension of its testing. If we 
are confessionals, or fideists, let us 
simply say so and leave the whole 
question of truth alone. However posi- 
tivistic we hold science to be, remov- 
ing it from all metaphysical questions, 
science at least deals with publicly 
verifiable data, according to estab- 
lished empirical methods of testing. 
We may not accept accurate quantifi- 
cation as a standard for scientific 
knowledge, but surely ghostology has 
no right to be called scientific with a 
right to faith in ghosts because it may 
claim its own data and method! The 
Christian faith has a long, careful. 
honest task ahead of it in the modern 
world which should not be dismissed 
with any easy words or spurious 
methodological short-cuts. 

A final negative note is the tech- 
nical matter of putting the footnotes 
at the back of the book. I simmered 
every time I had to turn back to find 
references. I feel that notes should be 
readily accessible to the reader or else 
not included. 

My minor negative remarks should 
in no way dim the value of the book, 
the competence of the author, and the 
comprehensiveness and critical care of 
his judgments. This book is a serious 
undertaking and a strong contribution 
to Protestant thought. 


Nets F. S. FERRE 
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God and Caesar in East Germany, 
BY RICHARD W. SOLBERG. New York, 
The Macmilan Company, 1961. 294 
pp., $4.95. 


This is a poignant, informative and 
disturbing book. Perhaps the fact that 
this review is being written as barbed 
wire is being put up between East and 
West Berlin adds to the poignancy, 
but as long as the crisis over Berlin 
continues, and indeed, the crisis posed 
by the threat of any Communist gov- 
ernment ,the almost unbearable imme- 
diacy of the book will make it impor- 
tant reading for safe and comfortable 
American Christians. God and Caesar 
in East Germany is the account of the 
conflict, and occasional respites, in the 
relationship between the Christian 
churches and the communist govern- 
ment. The author, chairman of the 
history department at Augustana Uni- 
versity College, brings not only learn- 
ing but personal involvement to his 
account, for he spent five post-war 
years in Germany himself, and knows 
intimately many of the men and epi- 
sodes he describes. But there is no un- 
welcome “author’s intrusion” into the 
story (save for the fact that he seems 
quite pro-Debelius in his account), In- 
stead, we have a helpful, indeed indis- 
pensable, collection of important facts 
and data, interspersed with the kind 
of anecdotes and illustrations that give 
immense life to the book. 

As one finishes this terrifying chron- 
icle of the attempt of a government 
to destroy a church, several reflections 
come to mind. One receives the im- 
pression that perhaps the most potent 
weapon in the Communists’ hands is 
the weapon of uncertainty. Dr. Sol- 
berg traces in detail the shifts in the 
outward attitude of the leaders of the 
DDR toward the church. Successive 
chapters, developing the story chrono- 
logically. make clear that it was—and 
is—impossible to predict from day to 
day what line Grotewohl or Ulbricht 
or others will take. There was an ini- 
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tial period of fairly cordial relation- 
ship. Then there was hostility. There 
was a time when the government laid 
down strict restrictions on church ac- 
tivity but did not enforce them, an- 
other time when without warning the 
restrictions were rigidly enforced in 
one area but not in another. There 
was a time of relative non-interference 
for tactical reasons. There were prom- 
ises made by the government but not 
kept. There were months of peaceful 
coexistence between church and state 
followed by open persecution. The 
church had to learn, as the author 
says, “to live from one reprieve to the 
next.” (p. 160) When there was a 
temporary truce, it was always “a truce 
of uncertainty.” One day a pastor 
would be preaching freely; the next 
day he could not be found, and it 
might be months before it was dis- 
covered that he had been the victim 
of a silent but efficient midnight ar- 
rest. There is real demonry in this 
tactic, employed by the state, and it 
is probably a more efficient way of 
making the life of the Christian diffi- 
cult, than the more direct and _ ini- 
tially more potent instrument of con- 
tinuous oppression. 

Another impression one _ receives 
from the book is that the cleverest 
tactic of the East German Communists 
has been their concentration on youth. 
The schools, of course, have clear-cut 
programs of communist indoctrina- 
tion, and from the earliest years of a 
child’s schooling, systematic efforts are 
made to divide him from the alle- 
giances of a Christian home. He may 
become a conscious, or unconscious, 
informer against his parents. He will 
lose virtually all chance for further 
education if he does not participate in 
the Jugendweihe, the Youth Dedica- 
tion ceremony which is the state's 
counterpart to Lutheran confirmation. 
(During my own visit to East Berlin 
about a year ago. the most disturbing 
sight to me was the simple sight of 
young children playing, coupled with 
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the realization that they were grow- 
ing up in an atmosphere where all 
the cards were systematically and effi- 
ciently stacked against them.) 

This story of God and Caesar in 
East Germany is, as the author re- 
minds us, “an unfinished one.” Many 
things have happened there since this 
book was completed—and it carries 
the story down to 1960. We must hope 
that the author is collecting material 
for a subsequent volume that will 
bring the story up to date. In such a 
volume, I would hope that the ap- 
paratus of documentation could be in- 
troduced. It is a limitation of the 
present volume that it has no docu- 
mentation whatsoever, and almost al- 
ways the reader wishes he could know 
the origin of a quotation, or some ref- 
erence by means of which he could 
deepen his understanding of a given 
incident. Such material would make 
the present book even more useful 
than it already is. 

It was hinted above that the story 
has a pro-Dibelius slant. The author 
does give recognition to other points 
of view, and only those who know 
East Germany exceedingly well can 
judge his fairness here. But I would 
suggest that American readers bal- 
ance Dr. Solberg’s account by read- 
ing concurrently the essays of an East 
German pastor to whom Dr. Solberg 
gives some attention, namely Johannes 
Hamel’s A Christian in East Germany 
(Association Press). The two books to- 
gether will give a sense of involve- 
ment in the East German struggle 
that we sorely need in the midst of 
our well-fed and well-housed parishes 
and seminaries. 

RoBERT MCAFEE BROWN 


Under Orders — The Church and 
Public Affairs, BY Roswett P. 
Barnes. New York, Doubleday, 1961. 
138 pp. $2.95. 


There is no person in the United 
States who has more intimate knowl- 
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ings reflect in content, procedures, 
and spirit, the gospel of God’s grace. 
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edge of the relation between the 
Churches and public affairs than 
Roswell Barnes and I may add that 
there is no one with greater wisdom. 
The greater part of his whole career 
has been devoted to the Federal 
Council of Churches, the National 
Council of Churches and the World 
Council of Churches but he has had 
very significant experience as a pastor 
that enables him to understand the 
local church better than anyone whose 
whole life has been spent within the 
ecumenical bureaucracy. As an exe- 
cutive he has always been a man of 
ideas and he has usually been en- 
trusted with the most delicate prob- 
lems involving negotiations with gov- 
ernment and other public agencies. 
I say these things about the author 
because they add so much to the 
value of this book. As a book it may 
seem to the reader to be very sketchy 
and piecemeal, with many brief and 
inconclusive comments on a great 
variety of subjects. But the book rep- 
presents the deposit of wisdom that 
has come from a unique experience. 

I think that the first sixty-eight 
pages are the best part of the book 
and provide material that is not avail- 
able elsewhere. When I say that, I do 
aot mean that there is much that is 
anique either in the facts covered or 
in the analyses or convictions pres- 
ented but what is said here is said 
with unusual authority because of the 
experience and wisdom of the author. 
For example, the brief discussion of 
the tests of real rather than false 
prophetic witness on the part of the 
minister (pp. 34-35) is worth a great 
deal of study. The precise way in 
which in several places Dr. Barnes 
deals with the relation between min- 
isters and laymen is very illuminating. 
His discussion of the problem of the 
neutrality of the role of the Church 
when it seeks reconciliation in the 
community makes distinctions that are 
usually neglected. (pp. 42-43) His list 
of the particular things that a local 
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church can and should do for the 
local community (p. 49) should be 
very helpful. His discussion of the 
ways in which the representatives of 
the Churches should deal with gov- 
ernment (pp. 56-62) is very discrimi- 
nating. His summary of the points 
on which the major religious bodies 
can cooperate and those on which they 
most often differ (pp. 67-68) is worth 
attention. The second half of the book 
deals with some of the chapters of 
the history of the ecumenical move- 
ment since the war. This is more 
familiar. There is a brief discussion 
of the interchange between Russian 
and American churchmen in 1956 
which reflects the author’s own ex- 
perience. This same experience is re- 
flected in a discussion of Communism. 
(pp. 124-130) 

The brevity of the book and _ its 
general soundness and the absence of 
anything that could provoke because 
of the way it is said might make this 
a very useful book for the thought- 
ful lay leaders to study in a church 
where there is a tendency to say that 
the Church should stay out of all 
controversies, or to assume that it 
should be found on the conservative 
side of most controversies. The re- 
sponsibility of the Church for society 
and its inevitable involvement in the 
great social issues of our time are 
stated and illustrated in such a mat- 
ter-of-fact way that what is said could 
be discussed without heat. Yet it is 
very direct in its emphasis. And all 
of this is put in the context of a 
theology of the Church and of its 
primary commitment. 

JouN C. BENNETT 


The Sense of History in Greek and 
Shakespearean Drama, BY Tom F. 
Driver. New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. 231 pp., $5.00. 


The dual reputation of Tom Driver 
as theologian and drama critic is 
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neither an accident nor a result of the 
current theological culture-jag, which 
arouses his suspicions. Not the vogue 
of “religion and the arts’ but the in- 
herent relation between drama and 
history is the starting point of this 
intriguing book. 

Drama and history alike, Dr. Driver 
maintains, are concerned with events— 
with both the “inside” and the “out- 
side” of events—and they engage in 
the re-thinking, re-imagining, and re- 
enacting of events. Furthermore both 
drama and history seek meaning and 
patterns of significance in a sequence 
of actions. If this similarity extends 
to all the narrative arts, drama is most 
closely akin to history because it is 
not only an account of events in time 
but also (as a performing art) an en- 
actment within time, “a miniature 
history in itself.” Dramatic art, there- 
fore, is a good place to look for the 
sense of time and history that every 
culture reveals in its ventures of self- 
understanding. 

In comparing Shakespearean and 
Greek drama Driver explores a woods 
where seminal thinkers have blazed 
trails in diverse directions. I wish, for 
example, that he had related his ideas 
to those of Kierkegaard, Spengler, and 
Camus—not because he needs their 
help in making his case, but simply 
because his views of them would be 
interesting. 

The foundation for this study is a 
general description of the sense of 
time among the Greeks and Hebrews. 
Although this is a familiar theme, 
Driver handles it with remarkable 
subtlety and originality. He rejects 
the popular thesis that the Greeks al- 
ways thought of time in cycles and the 
Hebrews in a straight line. The 
Greeks, he holds, had both cyclical 
and linear conceptions of time. But 
both of these are unhistorical, because 
both translate time into spatial! terms. 
Since nothing new can happen, the 
present loses its decisive character. 
“Time is a curse,” and salvation is 
escape from time. 

The Hebrew awareness of time, 





Driver maintains (against Oscar Cull- 
mann’s description of the straight 
time-line), includes both a radical 
sense of the uniqueness of every mo- 
ment and “awareness of the contem- 
poraneity of time.” Christianity mod- 
ifies this Hebrew consciousness be- 
cause Christ is both specific historical 
event and eternal completion of his- 
tory. The result is interpenetration of 
past, present, and future. 

On this basis Driver moves to his 
comparative study of the Greek dra- 
matists and Shakespeare as represen- 
tatives of the two senses of time. His 
method is detailed analysis of four 
specific pairs of plays: The Persians 
(Aeschylus) and Richard III, the Ore- 
steia (Aeschylus) and Hamlet, Oedi- 
pus Tyrannus (Sophocles) and Mac- 
beth, Alcestis (Euripides) and The 
Winter’s Tale. In a rich and penetrat- 
ing inquiry Driver raises such ques- 
tions as these: What attention do the 
dramatists pay to chronology and 
time? What language (literal and met- 
aphorical) do they use about time? 
What sense of time does the dramatic 
action imply? Is the story told chron- 
ologically or backwards? Is the future 
open or closed? Does the play com- 
municate a sense of temporal anxiety? 
If these questions are sometimes 
highly technical, Driver shows that 
they concern the dynamics and the 
dramatic power of the greatest plays 
of the Western tradition. 

All this is done magnificently. The 
book meets the most important test 
of literary criticism—i.e., it helps the 
reader discover what he had missed 
in a work of art. 

For the sake of trading ideas with 
Driver, I would suggest three ques- 
tions that he raises in my mind. First, 
does he exult too much in the Hebrew 
historical consciousness? More astutely 
than many, he takes account of the 
cyclical elements in the Bible, assert- 
ing that the prophetic historical con- 
sciousness wins dominance over the 
priestly, which is tied to nature and 
the cycle. Does he show adequately 
how the propohetic element itself may 
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lead to a stylized history and a 
“monotonously recurring cycle” 
(Christopher North’s phrase), which 
is akin to the Greek cycle of hybris 
and peripeteia? 

Second, did the Greeks possibly 
think more historically than Driver 
admits? Eric Voegelin, whose conclu- 
sions are largely similar to Driver’s, 
nevertheless writes, “History was born 
from tragedy in Hellas.” I find Driver 
convincing on Sophocles and Euri- 
pides. What of Aeschylus? The Ores- 
teia is a trilogy celebrating the reso- 
lution of a human dilemna by divine 
grace. Does it support the thesis that 
Greek tragedy allows nothing new to 
happen, that it offers no possibility of 
redemption through a divine act in 
time? Driver answers that the drama 
dees not hang on human decision, 
that it is basically aetiological myth 
rather than history. But was Aeschy- 
lus in no sense celebrating a new era 
for Athens? Perhaps that question 
could be answered only in ancient 
Athens. 

Third, is Shakespeare as biblical in 
his sense of time as the Greek trag- 
edians are Hellenic in theirs? The 
Greeks are Greek, but Shakespeare is 
not. the Bible. Although Driver is 
clear that Shakespeare’s plays are not 
models of doctrine, he finds them ex- 
pressing the biblical sense of time. 
“In Shakespeare—even though the tide 
of humanistic skepticism had begun 
to rise, even though he reflected its 
growth—the dramatic tradition of the 
Christian culture reached its fullest 
expression.” Although this judgment 
is backed with careful analysis, I 
would ask, rather softly, why there 
were some fifteen centuries of delay 
and whether some peculiarly modern 
themes do not enter into Shakespeare’s 
awareness of time. 

These are questions, not arguments. 
I am not competent to answer them, 
but Tom Driver has shown such mas- 
tery that I think he is. 

His book is written in a lucid, often 
beautiful style. If it lacks Driver’s well 
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known bravura (except for an_ oc- 
casional footnote that annihilates the 
opposition), it has a restrained ele- 
gance and power. 

Rocer L. SHINN 


History’s Lessons for Tomorrow’s 
Mission, World Student Christian 
Federation. Imprimerie La Concorde, 
Lausanne, 1960. 300 pp., $3.50. 


This excellent volume is one of the 
immediate fruits of the seven-year pro- 
gram of the World Student Christian 
Federation on the Life and Mission 
of the Church. It was published as 
preparatory material for the Federa- 
tion’s Teaching Conference on the 
Life and Mission of the Church held 
at Strasbourg, France for two weeks 
in July, 1960. 

The title of the book indicates clear- 
ly the intention to relate teaching to 
involvement in the life and mission of 
the Church. The volume is not a his- 
tory of the mission of the Church, 
much less a history of missions. Rath- 
er its twenty-seven essays deal with 
“milestones in the history of mission- 
ary thinking,” as the subtitle indicates 
from “The Break Between Christian- 
ity and Judaism” (by Gosta Lindeskog, 
Upsala, Sweden) to “The Schok of 
the Discovery of World Religions” (by 
Paul Devanandan, India). The breadth 
of the concern of the book is seen in 
such essays as “The Orthodox Church 
and Mission” (N. Struve, editor of Le 
Messager Orthodoxe, Paris), “Were 
the Reformers Indifferent to Mis- 
sions?” (D. H.-W. Gensichen, Heidel- 
berg University) and “Evolution of 
the Catholic Idea of Mission” (André 
Rétif, S.J., Director of the Centre de 
formation Missionarie, Paris). 

In covering this vast historical as 
well as ecclesiastical spread of the sub- 
jects, the principle has been employed 
of having articles written by persons 
who are experts and who speak out 
of involvement in that aspect of the 
Church’s mission under consideration. 
Where this good ecumenical practice 
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cordance to the easy-to-read 
Revised Standard Version 
Bible is invaluable for study, 
sermons, quotations and ref- 
erences. Includes a 16-page 
list of proper names, 12 
maps in full-color. 
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Concise Concordance to the RSV 


$2.50 now at your denominational publishing house or your bookstore. 


is not employed a high level of sym- 
pathetic treatment prevails such as in 
the excellent articles by Kenneth Scott 
Latourette on “The Missionary Think- 
ing of Francis Xavier” and by John 
Foster on “The Triumphs and Fail- 
ures of the Church of the East” 
(meaning the Church in eastern Asia 
down to the fourteenth century). In 
some of the essays this “confessional” 
principle in choosing authors has led 
to what seems to be self-justification. 
This is more than made up for by 
the compelling sense of existential in- 
volvement in the issues facing the 
Church in its mission as is found in 
such articles as “Industrial Evangelism 
Today,” (Robert Starbuck, American 
Fraternal Worker in Mains-Kastel, 
Germany). 

The articles are all on a remarkably 
high level of excellence. Even the less 
effective ones are done with sufficient 
academic competence or introduce the 
basic issues under consideration in 





such a way as to commend themselves 


to the reader. At their best, essays 
such as Hendrick Kraemer’s “The Mis- 
sionary Implications of End of West- 
ern Colonialism and the Collapse of 
Western Christendom” or Hans-Jochen 
Margull’s “The Awakening of Protes- 
tant Missions” have a brillance of 
analysis and a clarity of understand- 
ing which should stimulate the think- 
ing of all readers. Obviously, most of 
the writers feel confined by the limi- 
tations of the ten-page average length 
of the essays as they deal with such 
weighty subjects. Readers will wish 
that certain of the authors could have 
given more exhaustive treatment to 
their subjects, yet, at the same time, 
value the combination of comprehen- 
siveness and brievity of the volume. It 
should be especially noted that there 
are three excellent annotated bibliog- 
raphies of the relevent material in 
French, English and German on the 
mission of the Church. 
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This book is not aimed at profes- 
sional students of church history or 
mission who will find little new in- 
formation in it. For the ordinary sem- 
inarian, pastor or theologically-alert 
laymen, this book should provide a 
greatly widened understanding of the 
meaning of the ecumenical mission of 
the Church. No serious Christian can 
read in this book of the triumphs and 
failures of the Church as it sought, 
through twenty centuries, to fulfill the 
mission entrusted to it by God with- 
out being forced to think about what 
this means for him and Christ’s 
Church today. 

NEWTON THURBER 


The Church Education for Tomor- 
row, BY WESNER FALLow. Philadelphia, 
The Westminster Press, 1960. 219 pp., 
$3.75. 


In this book Dr. Fallow, Professor 
of Religious Education at the Ando- 
ver Newton Theological School, has 
issued a call for a more valid teach- 
ing within the Church by the most 
capable persons within the Christian 
community. He assumes the failure of 
the present Protestant Sunday School 
to do an effective teaching job. In the 
first chapter, which is in effect a sum- 
mary of his book, he outlines rapidly 
the plan by which he would propose 
that the Church accomplish its teach- 
ing task. 

Church education is defined as “a 
teaching-learning enterprise grounded 
in the life of the Church and the 
Christian heritage, and guided by the 
pastor-teacher as he seeks to help per- 
sons experience God in Christ,” (p. 
16). In this definition is given the key 
to his plan. Fallow believes that the 
Sunday School has been inadequate 
largely because it has depended upon 
the teaching of laymen who were not 
qualified for their tasks. The pastor, 
as the one within the congregation 
who is the best trained in Bible and 
theology, should assume his function 
as a teacher as well as a preacher. Fle 
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should personally teach young people 
after the age of ten years, hopefully 
until they are through junior college. 
These classes, then, would need to be 
held at times other than on Sunday 
morning, possibly during after school 
hours or on Saturdays. One pastor 
should be able to teach six to eight 
classes of fifteen to twenty-five pupils 
each, holding each class from one to 
one and a half hours per week. If 
there were more than this number of 
pupils, additional pastors should be 
employed, each pastor being able to 
teach the children of approximately 
one hundred families. A possible tui- 
tion of sixty dollars annually per fam- 
ily should care for each additional 
pastor’s salary. The stated goal, how- 
ever, is not only good instruction but 
effective interpersonal relationships of 
the pastors with pupils and their fam- 
ilities, and of pupils with one another. 

Younger children would continue to 
be taught by laymen or women until 
professionally trained women might be 
secured. (This, incidentally, is the only 
capacity in which Fallow would use 
women B.D.’s.) Laymen might assist 
in teaching and might direct supple- 
mental activities for older youth on 
Sunday mornings. Laymen should also 
be used to relieve the pastor of many 
administrative responsibilities so that 
he might have more time for teaching. 

Dr. Fallow has considered many of 
the questions which might be raised 
concerning his plan, and has answered 
them in the text. He recognizes, for 
example, that training pastors as 
teachers would mean a radical change 
in seminary curriculum. He proposes 
that pastor-teachers learn to teach 
“under an internship plan as rigorous 
as any used by leading universities in 
training teachers for general educa- 
tion” (p. 15). 

The proposal of this book is worthy 
of discussion among church men be- 
cause it speaks to the question of the 
way in which the Church can best 
perform its teaching ministry, a prob- 
lem which is currently of much con- 
cern. Since the middle of the past cen- 
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tury when it became evident to the 
church that it could no longer depend 
upon the public school to supplement 
its teaching, the Church has been 
striving to find the best way in which 
to organize effective religious instruc- 
tion. Much of the burden of this in- 
struction has fallen upon the Sunday 
School. However, there have been 
many attempts to use other methods 
such as parochial schools, Vacation 
Church Schools, and weekday religious 
instruction on released time from the 
public schools. The past thirty years 
has seen the Church looking increas- 
ingly to the home as an educational 
force. Fallow’s proposal is another at- 
tempt at a solution to this problem. 

One could wish he had more effec- 
tively set the stage for his proposal. 
He dismisses the present Sunday School 
on the second page of his first chap- 
ter. He buries the mention of such 
alternatives as the parochial school 
and an alliance between “religionists 
and educators’ in the first two pages 
of his seventh chapter on “Recruit- 
ment and Preparation.” He thinks it 
best not to depend upon released time 
from the public school. One wonders 
that he does not mention the success 
or failure of the home as an agent 
for Church education, especially in 
view of the fact that his book in 1946, 
The Modern Parent and the Teach- 
ing Church, was for its day a clarion 
call to “church education” based upon 
guiding the religious development of 
the home. 

The merit of Fallow’s plan is that 
he challenges the ministry of the 
Church to take seriously their func- 
tion as educators. However, the ele- 
ments of his plan are not completely 
novel. Many, if not most, pastors con- 
duct confirmation classes. The pastors 
in many Lutheran churches, for ex- 
ample, have often had several classes 
for which they were responsible sim- 
ultaneously. In some German Luther- 
an churches the pastor has done all 
the teaching. Interestingly, however. 
there is a trend in many Lutheran 
churches for more and more laymen 





to be trained as teachers. Hebrew 
schools have also had classes in after- 
school time and on weekends, taught 
by trained leaders. 

A serious question might be asked 
concerning the effect of this plan upon 
the function of the laity within the 
church. Few would disagree with the 
statement that laymen have often 
been ineffective teachers in the Sun- 
day School. However, does not this 
plan almost assume that it is largely 
the pastor who must be the effective 
witness of the Church? Would not 
this plan tend to make the Protestant 
Church even mcre than at present a 
minister-centered church? The doc- 
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trine of the priesthood of all believers 
would seem to strive toward more 
depth involvement of the laity, rather 
than less. One misses the current con- 
cern (as in Kraemer’s A Theology of 
the Laity) for the call for the laity to 
take up its task of witnessing within 
the world. 

In this plan, which is concerned pri- 
marily with the instruction of the 
youth of the church, the emphasis on 
the mission of the church to the world 
seems to be lacking. Adult groups are 
mentioned in passing, but the pastors 
in the this plan would have little 
time to take a leading part in the in- 
struction of adults. Fallow seems to 
have changed from the emphasis upon 
adults and upon the community which 
were so much a part of The Modern 
Parent and the Teaching Church, at 
the very time when other Christian 
educators are giving added attention 
to these concerns. 

The practical question might be 
asked as to whether Fallow’s plan 
would actually accomplish the goal 
which he seeks. Is one and a half 
hours per week sufficient for religious 
instruction even under the most com- 
petent teachers? Is not this system 
putting too much dependence upon 
the ministers, who are often the most 
transient element in the community of 
the church? 

One is sorry Dr. Fallow saw fit to 
devote the last sixty of the book’s 205 
pages to a detailed outline of the pro- 
posed curriculum for children and 
youth through the junior college. It 
would seem that to go into such de- 
tail in this work is not completely 
worthwhile, since, if such a plan were 
adopted, a curriculum would need to 
be worked out very carefully by many 
qualified educators within each de- 
nomination. 

Yet, with all the questions one 
might ask of the plan and of the book 
itself, the fact remains that this book 
is one of which churchmen—laymen, 
Christian educators, ministers, semi- 
nary professors—must take note. The 
challenge to the church and its min- 
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istry to take seriously the teaching 
function is needed at this time. 
ELIZABETH McCort 


The Black Muslims in America, BY 
C. Eric LINCOLN. Boston, Beacon Press, 
1961. 276 pp., $4.95. 


This is a profoundly disturbing 
book. One cannot finish reading it 
without feeling frightened by the logic 
of an inverted racism. At the same 
time one cannot avoid the sense of 
guilt for a common involvement in 
sinning against a people whose reac- 
tion in terms of bitter hatred becomes 
quite understandable. For this is the 
hate that hate produced. 

Professor C. Eric Lincoln, who 
teaches social philosophy at Clark Col- 
lege, Atlanta, provides for the first 
time a careful and competent study of 
the history, ideology, organizational 
structure, internal struggles for power, 
methods and techniques of the Black 
Muslims .His book reveals that he 
was able to “get inside” this militant 
movement which he calls “America’s 
fastest growing racist sect” with its 
100,000 disciplined members in sixty- 
nine temples located in twenty-seven 
states. Though sympathetic, the author 
is not uncritical of the Black Muslims. 
His own stand is shown in this ap- 
praisal: “A new aggressive spirit is un- 
deniably taking possession of America’s 
Negro youth. But the Muslims have 
erred badly in mistaking this aggres- 
sive spirit for a spirit of aggression” 
p. 207). 

One of the best features of this case 
study of a protest organization is the 
author’s skillful delineation of the 
personalities who make up the move- 
ment’s leadership—Elijah Muhammad, 
Malcolm X of New York City, Louis 
X of Boston, Lucius X of Washington, 
D. C., and others. These: individuals 
become believable characters who are 
dead serious about their powerful con- 
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victions. They are able to mobilize 
their constituents to act in unswerving 
unison on any matter designated by 
the Movement. They proclaim a doc- 
trine of Black Supremacy, which is no 
less offensive than its counterpart. 

The intense hatred of the Black 
Muslims is directed not only at the 
white man but also at Christianity. 
Indeed, Christianity is identified as 
the white man’s religion. There is no 
possibility of the black man accepting 
Christianity or of a white man accept- 
ing Islam, for the white man is by na- 
ture a devil and an inferior breed. 
Christianity is merely the white man’s 
statagem for keeping the “so-called” 
Negro enslaved. 

In the face of oppression, humilia- 
tion, and frustration, it is small won- 
der that some Negroes would turn to 
the Black Muslims for comfort, hope, 
and salvation. Pride of race and hos- 
tility against white society can be a 
psychological mechanism for regaining 
human dignity. In the search for posi- 
tive identity, the “Nation of Islam” 
offers an appealing self-image—a doc- 
trine of Black Superiority. Unlike 
other contemporary protest groups, 
here is a Movement not tempered by 
moderation. The Black Muslims can 
enlist support from the long-suffering, 
disinherited man-in-the-street. It holds 
before its membership the promise of 
five million members by 1964 and the 
prospect of having four or five states 
turned over for the creation of a 
Black Nation in the United States. 

Although the author lapses into 
vagueness occasionally when he uses 
such imprecise terms as “ ‘significant’ 
number of ex-Catholics in the Move- 


ment,” “ ‘many’ come from revivalistic 
sects,” “substantial number .. . ,” and 
“some ...,” this is a fascinating book 


on many counts: It throbs with as 
much vitality as the story of conflict 
and potential violence in the daily 
newspaper. It reminds one of the pow- 
er contained in an articulate, aggres- 
sive minority group. It points up the 


illogical division of the world into 
two simple spheres: black versus 
white. It reveals implicitly the strug- 
gles of an author who is himself a 
victim of the “American dilemma” 
and yet who affirms that love and not 
hatred should be the child of hatred. 
History is replete with protest or- 
ganizations which have festered up in 
response to some great injustice. 
Whether the Black Muslims will fade 
from the scene like the Garvey Move- 
ment or whether it will grow to pro- 
portions like The Methodist Church 
remains to be seen. For the moment, 
however, its challenge mcst be taken 
seriously. Despite its radical extrem- 
ism, which makes the NAACP appear 
conservative by comparison, the Black 
Muslims cannot fail to grow if the 
American Negro’s hostility for the 
white man continues to mount—a hos- 
tility often born of despair. At a time 
when the white man’s antipathy for 
the Negro may be waning, it would 
indeed be ironical if the Negro should 
meet the white man’s offer of recon- 

ciliation with a display of hatred. 
Rospert LEE 


The Church Faces the World, BY 
J. CurtsttAN Beker. Philadelphia. 
Westminster Press, 1960. 96 pp., $1.50. 


It is difficult to be critical of a per- 
son who has taught one to be critical, 
just as it is hard to be objective about 
a person who has taught one the value 
of scholarly objectivity. As an en- 
thusiastic former student of Dr. Beker 
I find it difficult to speak anything but 
praise for his slim volume on the 
later New Testament writings. 

And yet from a critical and objec- 
tive point of view his work must be 
received with equal celebration. He 
has condensed into simple, powerful 
English the finest fruits of New Testa- 
ment research. His recitation of the 
Church’s. attempt to meet the chal- 
lenges thrown up to it by a hostile 
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yet hungry world produces a rhythm 
of urgency and excitement. Because 
of the author's characteristic dialect- 
ical struggle with the materials, the 
reader has a refreshing glimpse into 
the process of scholarship itself in- 
stead of being served up a dish of cold 
results. 

Especially rewarding to this reader 
were: his solution to the riddle of the 
order of James, which Dr. Beker sees 
as twelve exhortations to the twelve 
tribes of Israel (1:1), patterned after 
the biessing of Jacob (Gen. 49) and 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs; his psychological analysis of 
Gnosticism, which he shows to be 
more an expression of the divided in- 
ner states of its adherants than a rev- 
elation of the truth about the uni- 
verse; and his remarkable fairness and 
acumen in dealing with the “little- 
ness’’ found in some of these late New 
Testament works. In regard to this 
last point, his treatment of church 
polemic (denunciation of heresy and 
heretics rather than refutation) is es- 
pecially good: 


The method [denunciation] is dep- 
lorable, perhaps, but it clarifies two 
issues. The first is that the substitu- 
tion of denunciation for debates re- 
veals the church’s inability to deal 
with the issue successfully ... Fur- 
thermore, the language of abuse 
shows that the church could not af- 
ford an academic debate at this par- 
ticular time. Its very existence as 
the church of Jesus Christ was at 
stake. And the unity of the Church 
was the greater issue, which made 
even. these weapons of poverty a 
necessity (p. 25). 


The Church Faces the World is an 
ideal text for adult Bible study in the 
church. It will prove to be one of 
the most valuable in the entire West- 
minster series. And this. exceptional 
first book by. Dr. Beker whets our ap- 
petite for more from his hand. 

WALTER WINK 
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The Suburban Captivity of the 
Churches, BY GIBSON WINTER. Garden 
City, New York, Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc. 216 pp., $3.50. 


The thesis and thrust of this im- 
portant book is deceptively simple and 
comes to our ears with a ring of fa- 
miliarity that may well mean that the 
genuine depth and significance of 
Winter’s study will not be taken with 
the deadly seriousness it deserves. We 
all know that Protestantism in the 
inner city is in difficult straits. But 
Winter provides a balanced and defin- 
itive documentation that brings to- 
gether coherently the full picture. We 
all know that something seems to be 
wrong in suburbia, in spite of the 
vigorous and active life of the 
churches. Winter again penetrates 
through many superficial criticisms 
and gives a sharp analysis of the 
poverty of the religious community, 
related to a residential and leisure 
time sphere of man’s life. The failure 
of the church in the inner city and 
the seeming success in suburbia both 
reflect its radical failure to enter into 
the crucial struggles of our time with 
a relevant Word of the Lord. 

The author’s criticism of the “or- 
ganization” church is not new, but 
his dissection is forceful and in a 
tragic way, humorous. (The clergy- 
man, in suburbia, “becomes a supple- 
ment to the didie service’), Of par- 
ticular significance is his insistence on 
the nature of the Christian commun- 
ity which can only be strong when it 
cuts across all kinds of human differ- 
ences and discovers that quite unique 
unity which is koinonia, as opposed 
to our natural human need for com- 
munity. The church ceases to be the 
body of Christ when in a neighbor- 
hood “it ceases to reflect the inequal- 
ities and interdependences of human 
life and becomes an image of the 
homogeneity of a particular group.” 
The Church’s urgent message and 
central witness in the midst of our 
segmented, depersonalized world is 
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precisely in its inclusive nature. “Jn- 
clusiveness is intrinsic and not acci- 
dental in the nature of the Church.” 
In the final chapters of the book 
Winter is able only to suggest lines 
along which we may dare to seek for 
renewal. Renewal is a gift of the Holy 
Spirit, but men must honestly face 
their predicament in the city and to- 
gether seek to open their lives to new 
ways, however threatening to our 
present church structures. In _ par- 
ticular, Winter suggests strongly that 
some kind of “sector” plan is neces- 
sary through which the churches of 
inner city and suburbia, of many de- 
nominations and traditions, may to- 
gether bear witness to the Lordship 
of Christ over the city and His gift 

of life to the city. 
GEorGE W. WEBBER 


International Confiict in the Twen- 
tieth Century, BY Herserr BUuTTER- 
FIELD, ed. by Ruth Nanda Anshen. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1960. 
323 pp., $3.00. 


Professor Butterfield brings to the 
discussion of the current international 
conflict a long acquaintance with in- 
ternational relations, a Christian con- 
viction that is not walled off from his 
academic thinking, and a distinguished 
career as an historian who has been 
self-conscious about his discipline. 
Professor Butterfield suggests viewing 
the current conflict with ‘‘historical 
perspective.” There comes a point in 
the historiography of an event at 
which the historian by a special ef- 
fort of “historical imagination” ex- 
tends a balanced sympathy to all sides 
in the conflict he studies. 

This is not an impossibility in the 
modern scene. Perhaps it is only by 
something akin to historical imagina- 
tion that we will be able to see our 
present conflict in its proper dimen- 
sions. The alternative appears to be 
to judge it by a moralistic yardstick 
which is in fact our own interests. 
“The Christian in particular cannot 
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claim the right to judge human be- 
ings.’ And statesmanship is measured 
by that degree by which the states- 
man has avoided the stiff-neckedness 
of the Pharisee. If the powers too te- 
naciously defend the status quo the 
revolution when it comes may be the 
greater. “A great many of our trou- 
bles since 1919 have been caused by 
the fact that we have devised no satis- 
factory machinery for the peaceful re- 
vision of the status quo.” 

The present juxtaposition of East 
and West with their mutually exclu- 
sive systems, and their tendencies to- 
ward self-justification, seems to deny 
the possibility of relief from tension. 
But other problems that have seemed 
jin the past to demand war and the 
elimination of the one or other parties 
to the conflict have in fact found their 
only solution in “a détente which was 
unplanned and unintended.” Such was 
the outcome of the religious conflict 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. “Prot- 
estantism and Catholicism were mu- 
tually exclusive.” Neither desired the 
principle of toleration. Today, there 
is no historical determinism that de- 
mands that we must first pass through 
a period of warfare before we may ar- 
rive at our “principle of toleration” 
which in the long run may be thrust 
upon us at the end of our “war for 
a righteous cause.” 

Professor Butterfield’s discussion of 
the part played by fear in history— 
and in diplomacy—can only be appre- 
ciated if read completely and careful- 
ly. “There is no security for Western 
Europe unless America has the power 
to make Russia insecure.”’ Yet this mu- 
tual fear of the great powers is also 
that which threatens war—if the one 
or the other seeks to make itself free 
from that fear. If Russian Commu- 
nism lives by its terror it is not clear 
that it will be defeated by Western 
terror. Russian expansion was accom- 
plished while the West had the atom 
bomb and Russia did not. “It is even 
possible that we hoaxed ourselves with 
the atom bomb.” The Russians fear 
our H-bomb but are not deterred by 
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it. It is not to be wondered, however, 
that they do not believe our pledge 
not to use the bomb while we con- 
tinue to manufacture it. The West, 
says Professor Butterfield, must not 
eliminate from their thinking the pos- 
sibility of a unilateral discontinuation 
of the manufacture of H-bombs. (‘We 
cannot say that we will not receive 
the bomb—we can only say that we 
will not . . . [deliver] it.” 

The church is tempted by an at- 
tachment to the status quo. But the 
progressive secularization of society of- 
fers a hope of escape for Christianity. 
It “is being disengaged from regimes 
and mundane systems which have so 
long helped to constrict it and to 
make it look like a regional religion.” 
“Those who really have faith will ask 
nothing from the world but freedom 
to communicate their belief.” It may 
become a faith more prophetic. 

Professor Butterfield does not write 
this book as a disinterested observer. 
His commitments are with democracy. 
But democracy must become as much 
a missionary force as communism now 
is. We must, as democracies, insist 
upon the right of a people to choose 
whether or not they shall be commu- 
nist, and not commit ourselves to 





friendly government—to the status quo. 
“What is required is that we should 
offer not less than all that Russia can 
offer, with the benefits of freedom and 
autonomy thrown in as an extra.” “I 
think it is open to us to secure vic- 
tory for our ideals, but I am not clear 
that we shall be able to hold to our 
vested interests, whatever policy we 
adopt.” 

This is a valuable book. The sub- 
ject is fresh and pertinent. The rap- 
idly changing face of the international 
scene has increased rather than di- 
minished its pertinence. I read this 
book before the collapse of the Paris 
summit conference and have re-read it 
since. The second reading was more 
disturbing than the first. None but a 
fool would deny that we are threat- 
ened by war. Few of us are jingoes 
enough to desire the war. But where 
our desires may not take us, our fol- 
lies may. Anyone who is seriously con- 
cerned with the struggle for peace, 
even one who does not agree with its 
suggestions, will find this book thought 
provoking. If this book does not raise 
controversy among its readers it will 
be because its reader lack in spirit o1 
in ink. 

Owen W. DUKELOW 
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The Union Seminary Quarterly Review is happy to announce 
that copies of the March 1961 issue are again available for 
purchase. Over nine thousand copies of this issue are now in 
circulation, with the issue in its third printing. 


Though, as of last July 1, we have had to increase the 
cost of asingle copy of the Review to 75¢; we are continuing 
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These articles on Renewal in the Churches have been used 


widely in minister’s conferences, lay discussion groups, and 
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